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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A THIEF. 


The readers of ‘ It is Never too Late to Mend ’ 
may remember that in vol. ii. the chaplain 
set the thief to write his life honestly. He 
was not to whitewash, and then gild himself, 
nor yet to vent one long self-deceiving howl 
of general, and therefore sham penitence, but 
he was to be, with God’s help, his own histo- 
rian and sober critic. Accordingly Thomas 
Robinson wrote this autobiography in — ; — 
gaol ; and my readers may have noticed that 
at first 1 intended to print it with the novel. 

It cost me a struggle to resign this inten- 
tion ; for it was the central gem of my little 
coronet. But the novel, without the autobio* 
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grapliy, waa five ordinary volumes by printers* 
calculation, and a story witbin a story is a 
jfrigbtfiil flaw in art 

Moreover, I was attacking settled, long- 
standing prejudices. Prejudice is a giant, 
against whom Truth and Humanity need to 
be defended with great spirit, and, in some 
desperate cases, with a tiger-like ferocity : ‘ A 
dur fine dur aiguillon but there must be some 
judgment too ; and, take my word for it, there 
always has been some judgment used, wher- 
ever so hard a battle is won. I feared then to 
multiply paradoxes, and to draw once too often 
on the faith of the public, as well as on its 
good heart, I, who carried no personal weight 
with me. 

But I think my readers are now ripe for 
this strange but tnie story, and I dedicate it in 
particular to such as will deign to accept this 
'clue to my method in writing — 

I feign probabilities ; I record improbabili- 
ties: the former are conjectures, the latter 
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truths: idixed they make a thing not so true as 
Gospel nor so false as History : viz., Fiction. 

When I startle you most, think twice before 
you disbelieve me. What able deceiver aims 
at shocking credulity? Distrust rather my 
oily probabilities. They should be true too if 
I could make them ; but I cah’t : they ar^ 
guesses. , ‘ 

You have seen Thomas Robinson, alias Hie, 
alias lUe, alias Iste, tinted in water-colours by 
me : now see him painted in oils by himself, 
and retouched by Mr. Eden. 

A thief is a man : and a man's life is like 
those geographical fragments cliildren learn 
‘ the contagious countries ’ by. The pieces 
are a puzzle : but put them together carefully 
and lo ! they are a map. 

The thief then mapped his puzzle; and I 
think his work will stand. 

These caged autobiographers have a gteai 
advantage as writers over other autobio- 
graphers that sing false notes of egotism in 
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London squaxes, and American villas built mre 
aliena 

Carceravis has been publicly convicted. 
Jiiavis and Philomele have not met with so 
much justice. They could eclipse the novelist 
and the historian ; but they don’t even rival 
lihem. An alternative lies before them : to 
chronicle themselves and their acts, and so 
add great instinctive pictures of man to the 
immortal part of literature, or to idealize, as 
our pedants call it, to slur, falsify, colour them- 
selves up here and tone themselves down there. 
Unfortunately for letters they invariably choose 
the liedeal : and instead of coming out bright 
as stars, the interesting, curious, instructive, 
valuable, rogues, humbugs, and courtesans 
they are, and so being the darlings of pos- 
.terity, they go mincing to tru nkeri ty, tame 
negative insipid characterless creatures, not 
good enough for an example, not bad enough 
for a warning, but excellent lining for a band- 
box. 
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No. It is to the detected part of the com- 
muuity we must look for an honest autobio- 
graphy. Not that self-deception ever retires 
wholly from a human heart, but that in these 
there is no good opinion of the world to back 
their self-deception. It is not so with many 
an unconvicted rogue, who is ^far below an* 
average felon : the banker who steals not* 
from strangers but friends ; steals from thoBe 
who have a claim to his gratitude as well as 
his honesty : the rector who preaches Christ, 
and swindles the young curate out of every 
halfpenny contrary to law, because the' poor 
boy must get a title though he buy it aad 
begin life with debt: how will he end it? 
The anonymous assassin, the cowardly caitiff 
of a scribbler who, with no temptation but 
mere envy, stabs the great in the dark and. 
truckles to them face to face. A feloll ig a 
man, and often a resolute one ; but what is 
this thing that stabs and runs away into a 
hole ? the shopkeeping assassin who puts red- 
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lead (a deadly poison) Into red pepper, and sells 
death to those by whom he lives. 

The shopkeeping assassin who puts copper, • 
a deadly and cumulative poison, into pickles 
and preserves ; and poisons those by whom he 
lives. The English assassin who poisons the 
‘young children wholesale in their sugar-plums, 
and then reads with virtuous indignation of 
the sepoys who bayoneted them in their rage 
instead of killing them cannily. 

The miller, abandoned of God, and aw'aiting 
here on earth his eternal damnation, who, 
king of all these B orgj as, thief and mur- 
derer at once, poisons young and old at lilb’s 
fountain, breaks life’s very staff, mixes })laster 
of Paris with the flour that is the food of all 
men, the only food, alas, of more than half the 
world. 

These and a score more respectables are the 
hopeless cases. A cracl^man, or a swell 
mobsman is terribly hard to cure. But these 
are incurable. The world’s good opinion for- 
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she was unfortunately a Romanist, and on 
this account my godfather ordered me to 
leave off her acquaintance, which I revising, 
he ordered me out of the house. I complied 
with this harsh mandate, but first collected (A.) 
all the money I could find, which amounted to 
about £50 — and with this I went to Dunferm- 
line, and from there to the Rumbling Brigg', 
where I lodged with a couple well to do: I 
paid my board while my money lasted — ^but 
being now empty, and my host finding I was 
a scliolar, I agreed to give him three lessons 
a day upon the sly, for which he privately 
contracted to give me secretly the money to 
pay his wife my board. 

This lasted three months ; but one evening 
as Ave were at our studies, and having neg- 
lected to lock the door, being become too bold 
by past impunity, the Avife, who had dis- 
covered our retreat, having listened a mo- 
ment or two, burst suddenly in upon us and 
falling (B.) on her knees exclaimed — 
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‘Good heavens, am I married to a man 
who docs not know that three times five 
make fifteen ? ’ and burst into a flood of tears 
and reproaches. 

This was the line of the table he was unfor- 
tunately repeating to me at the time. 

His wife’s conduct raising a counter-excite- 
ment in my pupil, and finding I had lighted a 
flame which would not easily be extinguished, 
I thought proper to retire and go back to 
Dunfermline. Here I learned my first trade 
of the many I have practised. 

I engaged in}self to a master weaver and 
petty manufacturer. Besides learning to take 
drafts of jjatterns, &c., 1 used to cast his ac- 
counts : but one day he sent me to the bank 
to draw some money : on this I absconded 
with the money and went to Edinburgh. 

He pursued me so closely, that wiUi the aid 
of the police he apprehended me before I. had 
time to K})end it : to avoid punishment I gave 
him back the money all but seventeen shil- 
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liugs, and he, who was a good-natured man,' 
wished me to go back to my place ; but hav- 
ing home a good name in the place until then, 
I thought shame to go back; so I went to 
Newcastle after borrowing of my (0.) late 
master 15s.«for the journey. 

At Newcastle I went into a chemist’s shop 
for some cough-lozenges : now it happened that 
a woman in the shop asked for some medicine. 
I forget just now what it was, but the shop- 
boy took down the wrong : he took down a 
bottle containing camomile, I remember that 
— so I told the boy that he mistook the Latin 
term; this naturally attracted the master’s 
attention, and he looked up and saw I was 
correct; so then he asked me several ques- 
tions, and finding me fit for liis purpose he 
took me into his service — and here for a long 
while all my sorrows were at an end : for I 
took a delight in studying my master’s in- 
terests, and laying up knowledge. 

He fevoured me with his instructions, and 
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I enjoyed at times the company of his 
daughter, which was to me a comfort above 
all, and with wliom I felt myself soon deep in 
love, and with her I spent many a happy 
hour after the business of the day was over, 
walking out in the evenings, while the moon 
with her bright and gentle rays gave to all 
things a delightful appearance, and seemed to 
lift up our minds to soraetliing above the 
grovelling cares of Time — or we heard the 
plaintive notes of the nightingale breaking 
tlie silence of the night, and calling us to join 
him in his songs of praise to the God of 
Nature. But sweeter still than the voice of 
the nightingale was the voice of my com- 
panion, which was sweetest of all when its 
topic (D.) would run to that portion, which 
forms the golden part of Cupid's dart. 

In these innocent joys I spent four years. 

But one unfortunate evening, having a drop 
too much at the time, I met Miss B. as usual, 
an^, Opportunity and temptation unfortunately 
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bccstt'rring, I was guilty of a felony that has 
ialways remained on my conscience more 
than any of those acts I have been guilty 
of, which the law describes to be the highest 
crimes. 

From that night our walks beni^th the moon 
by the river-side were no longer innocent, and 
we were no longer happy. 

Oh (E.) cursed night and place that robbed 
a virgin of her purity! and oh cursed Tyne, 
why did not thou overflow thy banks and 
drive me away ? — if now thy fountain-spring 
was to pour out streams of flaming lava it 
woald not purge the disgrace out of thy dark 
banks — nay, if thy banks themselves were to 
become gold they would not ransom the cha- i 
racter lost on that night nor restore the rest 
and quiet that now fled from my pillow. 

Four months had scarce elapsed before I 
learned that consequences of a serious kind 
were to be expected. 

I was in great perplexity : at last taking^ 
latkrisimsi JPnblic JiAlMaurv 
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desperate course 1 with much hesitation asked 
mj master for his daughter’s hand. 

My master, who though a good-natured 
was a hasty man, turned black and red at the 
idea, but recovering himself soon he turned 
it off as a jest — saw- by this that he would 
never consent, and dreading discovery I got 
a friend of mine to write to me (F.) from Edin- 
burgh that my sister lay at the point of death 
and begged to see me. 

Showing this letter to my master, I got 
leave of absence and a present for the journey, 
with which I started, promising to return in a 
week, but with no such intention. 

I arrived at Edinburgh, and found my 
sister, whom I had spoken of as dying, just 
on the eve of marriage. I was at the 
wedding, but the nuptial feast was no feast 
to me, for it only recalled the thoughts of my 
own guilt. 

I now began the world agmn. 

1 wait to Stirling and obtained a situation 
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with a baher: but the work was much too 
hard for me, so I left him in two days, and 
took (A.) with me three pound ten shillings ; 
was apprehended in Glasgow and got sixty 
days. 

On receiving my liberty I enlisted in Her 
Majesty’s service and was marched on board 
the “ Pique ” frigate bound for the West 
Indies. 

Here I remained until we got to Plymouth, 
where I made my escape, but was retaken m 
the town and brought back to the ship and 
put in irons on the spar-deck under cover of 
a tarpaulin — this was my prison till we reached 
St. Vincent : we anchored here for two 
days, and in the confusion of getting under 
weigh again I watched my opportunity, and 
having broken my padlock the day Iwfore, 
I stole into the captain’s cabin, he being on 
deck, and took away a suit of his clothes, 
and dropped into the water ; and the weather 
being calm, and I being an excellent swimmer, 
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1 swani alongside a brigantine that lay at 
anchor in the bay, and hailing her from the 
surface of the water, sang out — ‘Hallo! are 
you short of hands ? ’ 

‘We are,’ was the reply, ‘where do you 
hail from?’ 

‘ What has that to do with it ? ’ said I. So 
they hauled me on board. 

The master, finding I had been educated, 
sent me on shore to his brother who kept a 
store ; and so now I was his shopman. ^ 

I lived with my new master : we used to 
come to the shop in the rooming and go home 
at night. We lived a mile and a half out of 
the town in a pretty Gothic house, which stood 
in the middle of a delightful garden bordered 
by sugar-canes — in front of the house was an 
avenue of orange and leni on- trees mixed : 
their branches bent with the exuberance of 
the fruit; and the ground glittered with 
great shaddocks and limes, that lay like lumps 
of gold, unheeded and rotting for abundance. 
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The air too was filled with the scent of thou- 
sands of rich flowers that were scattered about, 
some by Nature, some by the hand of man — 
in short it was an earthly paradise, in which I 
might have ended my days if the demon of 
change had not filled my mind with the desire 
to behold once more my native country—* 
stupid fool. 

I set sail, and after a stormy passage reached 
the port of London. 

I lodged in the Commercial Road till my 
money was nearly gone, and then I became 
disconsolate. 

ArYandcring one day in the Ratclifle High- 
way it was my luck to fall in with an old 
ac(iuaintance, Avhom I had known through 
being in trouble together ; he introduced me 
to a lodging-house keeper in the neighbour- 
hood, who after a few woi*ds with* my com- 
panion told me ‘ it was all right, we should 
find means of settling.’ 

I went to bed, and when 1 wanted to get 
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up, my clothes were stolen, with the few 
shillings 1 had left Remonstrating with the 
landlord, he said, *Oh it is a mistake,’ imd 
disappearing for a few minutes, during which 
I heard high words and a bit of a tui^le, he 
returned witli my clothes and money. 

The next day seeing me very dull, and con- 
cluding by that I was ripe for business, he 
inquired the cause of my uneasiness. 

I told him my last shilling was melting. 

He laughed at this cause of trouble. 

‘ You don’t know’ said he — ‘ you are In the 
Mint’ 

‘ In the Mint ? ’ said I. 

‘Yes!’ was Ids reply; ‘in the Mint, my 
boy ; ’ and with that he took up a chisel and 
went to the chimney and carefully removed a 
loose brick, and took out of the gap a tin 
box: he opened the box, and coins of every 
sort in profusion flashed upon my bewildered 
eyes — and not only coins, but dies and metal 

all sorts for making them. 
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‘Now,’ said Croesus, ‘having gone so fia? 
you must take the oath at once/ 

Four men, and four females were then sum- 
moned, and standing in tlie middle of them I 
took a solemn oath to this effect : — 

‘ I hereby swear never to^ tell any one 
‘how to make “ s hoffle ” nor where I 
‘ learned it, nor yet to use any kind of * 
‘language that may lead to the same, 

‘ upon pain of death.’ 

Here followed imprecations upon my eyes and 
limbs, if broken, such as are used among 
freemasons, &c., but not being fit for your 
reverence’s ears, I suppress that part. 

The next process was to go and change a 
base sovereign, which I did accordingly, re-' 
turning with nineteen and sixpence, and of 
which sixpence went for the gin. 

Behold me now a shoffle-pitcher. But it 
was never my way to remain at the bottom of 
any business that I found worth studying, I 
therefore in tlie course of six months learned 
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to coin furst a shilling, then a sovereign, then 
the most difficult of all, a crown ; and last of 
all to make the moulds for each' of these 
coins ; and as soon as I found I could make 
a mould for a crown, I dissolved partner- 
ship, and went to Gravesend on my owu 
bottom . 

Your reverence will blame me less for this 
revolt if I tell you the terms on which we 
worked with him whom I have called Croesus, 
and his name did begin with a C. 

He had the half of every coin we uttered — 
he had the cost of the metal besides, and the 
half of every article purchased in the process 
of uttering. 

Now this was not fair : at least 1 think not, 
because he did not share the risk. 

I pitched on my own account about a 
month; then finding the trade stale, and 
having once or twice narrowly missed being 
apprehended, I returned to London and be- 
took myself to the diligent study of house- 
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breaking. I learned from a master how to 
make false keys — ^and having money by me 
and courting the company of the best 
men, and listening to all they said with respect 
and attention, I attracted notice, and was made 
a member of the body, and soon after per- 
mitted to take part in a job. It was a doctor’s 
shop in the Commercial Road, and my share 
came to £ 50 . And this was only the first of 
many transactions of the kind. 

And as it becomes every one that is in a 
business to master it if possible, I will tell 
your reverence how I attended to mine, trust- 
ing you will not make it generally public, as 
it is not considered honourable among us to 
reveal the secrets of business, but only on 
account of your goodness I am willing to put 
you on your guard, and also your own friends 
— that is to say, such of them as have got 
anything to lose: but hope it will go no 
farther than the gaol. 

Now as the chief work of practitioners in 
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our line is to find out where the money or 
valuables are kept, this was my plan : — 

If it was a shop, I would go in and buy 
something, give the shopman a sovereign, and 
notice where he put it, and from whence he 
took the change, and at the same time how 
the door was fastened, whether with a lock or 
bar, or while my pal (for we always went in 
pairs) was engaging the shopman, I would 
take the dimensions of the same. 

Or if it was a dwelling-house I would go 
and present the mistress with a card stating 
I was a china or glass-mender, a French- 
polisher, a teacher of music or dancing; and 
try every move to get admittance into the 
parlour, and then you may be sure my eyes 
were not shut. 

Or else 1 would go and offer the servant 
some article for sale as a hawker, and would 
chaff and flatter her, and so perhaps get a 
notion where tlie plate was kept, and the next 
week come and fetch it away. 
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In the course of a few weeks I had collected 
somewhere about one hundred pounds in 
money and valuables, and finding the police 
had scent of me, I left London and went 
down by the Leith smack to Edinburgh. 

Here I visited my friends apd passed > 
myself off in their society for a thriving 
tradesman. 

I also sent some money to Miss B. — not 
that money could repay the injury I had done 
her, but still it would make her friends more 
civil to see that she wanted for nothing. 

If my real character had not got wind in 
Newcastle I think at this time they would 
have let me marry her, and I think, bad as I 
am, I should have mended for her sake, for 
she was the only woman I ever really 
loved. (G.) 

It is an old saying that * the money which * 
comes by the wind goes by the water.’ / 

I have made thousands but never could 
keep as much as a £5 note. 
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In about a month nearly all my money 
was melted, and I set out on a cruise 
again. 

Falling into some of my old haunts in 
Yorkshire I met with a friend who manu- 
factured base coin, and, having passed a 
quantity of this and being now at my ease, 
I determined to study a new profession, 

I therefore secluded myself from all my idle 
companions, took a quiet lodging, bought 
several medical books, and studied the 
human frame and the disorders to which it 
is subject 

I studied night and day witli the same 
diligence I had given to coining, house-break- 
ing, and my other professions. 

In about a month I considered myself fit to 
start, which I accordingly did with as much 
pomp as I could command, having seen how 
far that goes towards success in the learned 
professions. 

I engaged a servant with a handsome 
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livery to deliver my bills at the most respect- 
able doors, and attend upon me when 1 
addressed the public. 

f I had a thousand bills printed represent- 
ing myself as Dr. Scott from Edinburgh, and 
^ furnished myself with testimonials from 
[respectable parties ; I mean that would have 
been, but who in point of fact had no 
existence : and printed them at the foot of my 
bills. 

My plan was on entering a town first to 
go for the more respectable customers by 
putting up at a good inn, making friends with 
tlie landlord, and sending my footman round 
with my bills — but before leaving I used to 
appear in my true colours as an itinerant 
quack. 

In this capacity I used to harangue the 
people and sell my dmgs. 

In my public discourses I always ran down 
the regular practitioner, as we are all obliged 
to do, and the plan I used to follow was 
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cool irony — I found tkis went farther fhau 
pretending to get into a heat. 

Unlike most quacks I did not apply one or 
two remedies to every disorder, and I met with 
wonderful success, especially with the women : 
partly I think because with them imagina- 
tion goes far, and my patter inspired them 
with more confidence than the regular doctors 
could, not having the gift of the gab. 

While travelling as a doctor I never would 
accept money from any of my patients until 
the disease, whatever it might he, took a turn 
for the better; and even then my charges 
were always low : but to make up I did pass 
a deal of base coin wherever I travelled. 

The following were some of my most re- 
mai’kable cures : — 

The landlady of a public-house at York of a 
dysentery. 

At Wakefield I reduced an imposthume 
which the proprietor was going to have cut, 
if it had not been for me. 
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At Hull I actually cured a respectable 

E roman of a cataract, and was praised in the 
ublic journals. 

These and a hundred ordinary cures are the 
enefits I rendered the public in return for the 
lany wrongs I have done it. y 

I had been practising pharmacy some three 
aonths when one day I received a letter from 
Newcastle. 

It was from Miss B.’s uncle telling me I 
^ight visit her now, 

; The letter was very short, and there was 
something about it I did not understand ; so 
that, instead of filling me with delight as such 
a letter would a while ago, I set out for New- 
castle flush of cash but full of perplexity. 

I reached Newcastle, and lest her friends 
should have changed- their mind again, and 
receive me with an affront, I went to an ale- 
house convenient to her residence, and sent 
for her younger brother, who had never been 
so much against me as the others. 
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He came directly, and I began to put a| 
dozen questions to him : but he maintained 
silence : he hung his head and said, ‘ Don’t ask 
me — you will soon know — and since you are 
here, come without loss of time,’ and he led^ 
the way in gloomy silence. 

I was taken into the house, and after some 
little delay was allowed to go up into her 
room — I shall never forget it. 

Her cheeks that used to be like two roses 
were now pale and ghastly, and her beaming 
eyes were dull and sunk in her head ; only 
her voice and her smile were as sweet as ever. 

Her first word was ‘ 1 have only waited 
for this — ’ then she stretched out her hand 
and thanked me in a sweet and composed 
tone of voice ‘ for coining to perform the last 
part of a husband’s duty ’ — but here her feel- 
ings overcame her, and the poor thing burst 
into a flood of tears, and I fell on my knees 
and sobbed and cried with her, and her rela- 
tions somehow felt that they were not to come 
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jetwecn us any more now, and they looked 
It one another and left the room without any 
poise, and we were alone a little while. 

I And then I kneeled down again and prayed 
ler to forgive the injury I had done her per- 
)n and character — and then she answered 
ke a woman that she was to blame and not 
—and this answer from her, and she dying, 
ent through me like a knife, and I prayed 
I die for her, or at least to die wdth her ; and 
listing into unmanly and useless grief, and 
revelling in anguish and remorse upon the 
loor, some of them came in and interfered 
'or* her sake, and very properly led me away 
I — and not in an unkind manner, for which 
imay God bless them any way. 

! I hope your reverence may never feel as I 
did — I had no acute sense of grief or pain — 
bodily or mental pain would have been a 
relief — I felt dead — my body seemed dead, 
my heart seemed dead. 

I crawled to my inn, and crawled into bed, 
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and lay sleepless but motionless till daybreak. 
Then I rose and went down to the river-side 
^d walked up and down — and at about nine, 
when I thought the family would be up, I 
went to the house. 

The moment I came in sight of the house 
I saw all the shutters wore up. But it gavd 
me scarcely any sBock, for I was stone, and ; | 
seemed to know before this that all was over. ; / 

They wished me to see her, but 1 was i 

able then — but the day before she was burie^ i 

% I 

I took a last look at her — it did not seem toi,,. 
be her but only some shell or frame she had 
once inhabited — now a ruinous heap of cor- 
ruption : and that is an awful word. 

Is it a castle, — there was a time when the; 
heart of the bold soldier burned with ardour 
to defend it. - 

Is it a senate, — there was a time when the 
loud applause of eloquence thundered from its 
roof — 

br is it a temple, — there was a time when 
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the white-stoled priest called down the fire 
from heaven to bless the sacrifice. 

But here is a temple, one not made with 
hands, the architecture of which is too sub- 
lime for our minds to conceive, a temple that 
was erected to be the seat of its Maker, one 
in which dwelt not only the image but the 
spirit of its Creator : let me ask then why 
was it thus left desolate, and whither has its 
tenant gone ? 

Tell me, ye seas, whose waves roll and rip- 
ple at ou*,' feet or thunder on our vessels, tell 
me have ye seen the airy stranger float along 
your surface, and whither has it winged its 
Avay ? 

Tell me, ye winds, harpers of the mountain 
forest ; methinks ye could ; for there are times 
ye whisper gently and seem as if ye were 
holding communion with departed spirits ; tell 
me, have ye seen this airy stranger, and 
whither has she gone ? Tell me, ye dazzling 
worlds that perform your regular but mystic 
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dance upon tte airy surface ; tell me, have ye 
this airy stranger wing her way through 
your aerial canopy, and whither has it gone ? 

Such thoughts as these followed the first 
anguish at losing her, and to all these in- 
quiries one answer seemed to come back to 
me fi:om *dl Creation — 

‘ The body returns to the dust, and the soul 
to God who gave it.’ 

And when I compared this answer with 
my own conduct, I felt I was far behind : 
and over my poor sweetheart’s grave I vowed 
to amend my life — that one day I might liope 
to meet her again. The first three days after 
the funeral I tried in every direction for an 
honest situation. 

The fourth I fell from all my good resolu- 
tions. 

In my despair I had recourse to drink, and 
was undone. I was drunk for a whole week, 
and by the end of that time was penniless. 

J-et mankind take warning V my fate, and 
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not fancy the habit of drink can be formed 
with safety. Up to this time, though like all 
the world I had wasted a large portion of my 
gains upon drink, yet I had never gone at it 
like a madman. But what of that ; the hjabit 
was formed, it was there waiting like a lion 
for its prey, waiting for a great opportunity* 
your reverence — one came — I was in despair, 
— ray appetite Avas gone, and drink comforted 
my stomach: my heart was dead, and drink 
made it beat. 1 had recourse to this solace, 
and became a beast. As I said before, for a 
Avliole Aveek I Avas never not to say sober. 

No man and no woman is safe that has 
once formed the fatal habit of looking to 
drink for solace — or cheerfulness— or comfort. 
(H.) While the world goes well they Avill 
likely be temperate : but the habit is built, the 
railroad to destruction is cut ready for use, the 
trains are laid down, and tlie station-houses 
erected ; and the train is on the line waiting 
only for the locomotive. Well the first great 
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trouble or hopeless grief is the locomotive : it 
comes to us, it grapples us, and away we go 
in a moment down the line we have been 
years constructing like a flash of lightning to 
the devil. 

I woke one afternoon sober and penniless. 

From drunkenness to thieving is not a 
verj’ wide leap even to those who are begin- 
ning an evil career — to me. it was no more 
than crossing a gutter. I pawned my watch 
and got on board the steamer for London, 
and back to my old haunts. 

I soon fell in with an old pal and borrowed 
£10 of him and began first to pass and after 
that to coin ‘ shofiSe ’ and, when that was not 
quick work enough, took to house-breaking 
and shop-lifting again. 

But in the early part of this chapter of my 
career, having very little cash, for part of the 
£10 went for clothes, I was obliged to be 
moderate in my expenses, and I accordingly 
spent a week in a lodging-house kept by an 
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old ftiend of mine, which I will try to 
describe. 

The house itself is divided into two separate 
compartments besides the bed-chambers. 

The first or state apartment is for profes- 
sional thieves. 

The back room is for those street trades that. 
He between thieving and commerce. 

My friend ushered me in here, and there 
were more than a score of them all gazing 
with their mouths open at the new comer — 
all engaged at various labours, and talking a 
dozen different branches of cant. 

Some were making mats — some arranging 
articles for sale in their baskets or on their 
trays — some making matches — the ‘askers’ 
selling their begged bread at three halfpence 
the pound — another tuning up his fiddle — the 
whole lot comparing notes to the detriment 
of the public — the beggar telling the match- 
maker at what house they gave him meat or 
money — the hawker and mat-maker exchang- 
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ing the same sort of profitable information, 
by which many an easy-going gentleman, 
that thinks himself obscure, gets his habits 
published among the dregs of society, and 
perliaps a nickname tacked on to him, and 
more people knowing him by it than know him 
by his own. 

Then there was the ‘ buzzer ’ practising his 
necromancy — presently in came a ‘sneaker’ 
with .half a firkin of butter for sale at Ad. per 
pound — on which the women fell to abusing 
their men because they had not enough money 
to buy ten or twelve pounds — children crying 
— and {III in a mighty way because the fountain 
is not boiling. 

In the corner was a handsome young fe- 
male evidently a stranger, biting the end of 
her apron-string, her mind not being able to 
comprehend the fulness of the scene. 

‘ Here is a sweetheart for you and all,’ said 
my friend. ‘She is waiting for her husband 
to come back,’ added ho winking to me. 
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Her husband^ as she had called the man 
who had enticed her from her friends, never 
came back, and indeed nobody exc^t herself 
ever thought he would. 

Then to amuse her mind I requested lier to 
go an errand for me — she ag^d - — 1 gave 
her a base sovereign and sent her to buj 
groceries, which when she had done I invited 
her to take tea with me, Mid over our tea she 
told me her story without reserve. 

Finding she was a decent girl, and ap- 
parently had never made but this one slip, I 
determined to enter into partnership with her if 
she would consent 

Strange as it may appear I felt the want of 
a female companion now in a way I never 
had until Miss B.’s death. I believe my 
nerves were shaken by that sad event, and I 
began to want to see a woman’s face opposite 
me, and to hear the soft notes of a female 
voice. 

Three days after our first meeting we were 
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warned according to the custom of the house 
—i. e., a traveller dressed in a white sheet 
with holes cut for his arms read a few sen- 
tences of the marriage-service to us — he then 
drew a line on the floor witli a piece of chalk 
and made us leap over it in succession while 
he recited in a solemn voice the following : 

‘ Leap rogue, and follow jade, 

Man and wife for eveiiaore.’ , 

Which concluded the ceremony, and we 
were mwi and wife in the eyes of all the 
lodgers, unless we should agree to be untied, 
which could only be <lone by the same party 
or his successor, and with other ceremonies, 
and above all — fees! We soon left this house 
and set up a lodging of our own. She made 
me very comfortable when 1 was at home, and 
I let her want for nothing. 

1 lived nearly thiee years in London this 
l^t, and, owing to the company I kept, I got 
the cdckney phrase and twang, so that I fear 
1 will never entirely get rid of them. 
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Indeed I am commonly taken for a cockney, 
which is a sad disgrace to a man bom north 
of the Tweed. (I.) 

At the end of this time my wife’s friends 
sent to beg her to come hon^e, which she 
asked my leave to do — I consented, and we 
were untied and parted with mutual expres- 
sions of esteem. Finding London rather dull 
alter she was gone, I agreed to join a gang of 
us that were about to make a provincial trip. 

We went to Mortimer, a village in Berk- 
shire — the scene of our business was Reading 
and its neighbourhood — we committed some 
very daring robberies in Reading and Cavcr- 
shanj, that will not soon be forgotten. 

We broke into one house in Reading in 
open day — it was Sunday and the whole 
family were gone to church — we rifled the 
house and left a paper on the table, on which, 
I am ashamed (J.) to tell your reverence, I 
wrote — 

‘ Watch as well as pray ! ! * 
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But this could not last for ever. 1 had 
been out fishing all day (a sport I am very 
fond of) when returning towards dusk I saw 
a strange fiice at one of the windows of our 
house. 

Not quite understanding this, I turned back 
and went a mile round, to where I could see 
the back of the house without being recog- 
nised — and ray caution was not wasted. 

I soon found that the house was in the 
possession of the police, and that all or most 
of ray comrades were n^^d. 

Having some money about me I decamped, 
and returning to town found two of my com- 
panions about to start for California, dazzled 
by the accounts wo heard of the fortunes made 
there by digging and levying the road-side 
tax on those who dug, 

I joined them, and after a voyage of six 
months we landed at San Francisco. 

Your reverence has often heard me talk of 
my adventures in that country, and you have 
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oliteii forbade me to be alwaj# tbrnking and 
talking about gold — I will therefore abstain 
from relating my adventures in the New 
World — in fact they would of themselves fill 
a volume — suffice it to say I had at one time 
twelve hundred pounds in mohey and gold- 
dust, but I wasted the greater part, and by a 
just retribution was robbed of the rest 

I returned to London with £10 and a 
nugget, which I sold for £25 in Threadncedlo 
Street. 

And now, not liking the smoke of London, 
after one or two successful jobs which swelled 
my stock to a matter of £60, I bought some 
new clothes, and went down to Reading, but 
not thinking it prudent to remain there long, 

I crossed the river and went into Oxford- 
shire. 

I heard of a farmer who sometimes took a 
lodger, and as I was well dressed and he too ’ 
honest to be suspicious, we soon came to 
terma 
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The farmer was George Fielding, of whom 
your reverence has often heard me speak. 

I never met with such a character as his : he 
did not seem to know anything about lying, 
far less taking anything without paying for it. 

When I first lodged with him I had of 
course an eye to business, but 1 got so fond of 
him (K.) I could not take anytliing of his— and 
he was attached to me too, until one unlucky 
day he found out my real character ; and then 
he insulted me — and now he despises me. 

I spent four innocent months here, and I 
often thought, if I could have such a honest 
man as George Fielding always close to my 
side all day, I could keep from taking any- 
thing all the rest of my life — but unluckily 
my money gradually melted; in which state 
I went to a fair in the neighbourhood — I saw 
a rich fanner take out some notes and make a 
payment, and put the rest back into a side- 
pocket — almost before it reached the bottom 
of his pocket it was in mine. 
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The counky banks close at three o’clock, 
and it was near four at the time — got rid 
therefore of the Bank of England notes, 
meaning to change the others when a good 
opportunity should occur. 

But meantime I suppose measures were 
tiiken against me — any way the police came 
down^ from London, and I was seized, identi- 
fied, and put to an open shame. 

This, the last passage of my life, went 
nearer to drive me to despair than all the 
rest; for I had begun to taste the sweets of 
innocence, and to love honesty under the name 
of George Fielding. 

I was convicted at the assizes, and being 
recognized as having been seven times in 
prison, and notoriously guilty of many felonies 
besides, they sentenced me to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and transportation for ten 
years. 

I have been six months in this gaol, where 
I have met with most cruel treatment, being 
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forced to labour beyond my strength even 
when weakened by sickness ; and punished 
for mere inability : and, besides the harm this 
wrought my body, it hardened my heart and 
made me look on mankind as my enemy. 

But, after that, your reverence was sent 
here by Heaven to our relief. 

It was my good fortune to find in you a 
gentleman whose heart was large enough to 
feel for all who suffer, and whose understond- 
ing could comprehend that a convict is a 
man, and this has been a godsend to me, and 
may the Almighty bless you for all your good- 
ness, and above all for your constant battle to 
save us poor fellows’ souls, and, when you 
stand one day at the great tribunal, may many 
a black sheep stand round you that the woii..l 
perhaps took for goats to the last ! 

Well, sir, when I look back upon my past 
life, of which wliat I have written here is no 
more than a single page out of volumes and 
volumes, when I think of the many opportu- 
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nities I have had of doing good to myself and 
others, and then think of how it all ends — a 
convicted felon, doomed to pass the remainder 
of my life in shame and exile, debarred from 
situations where I could execute my talents, 
and felon printed upon me, ^ ,am whilfes 
tempted to put the gas-pipe that is in my cell' 
into my mouth, and suck the poisonous vapour 
into my lungs, and thus with crime to end a 
life of crime. But then your face rises up 
before me and expostulates with a look, and 
bids me be patient and hoi)e — also your words 
that I ought to be thankful to God for his 
mercy in giving me time to reflect on the 
enormity of my crimes, and not cutting me 
down as a cumberer of the ground. 

But, above all, 1 feel it would be ungratefu) 
to you and grieve you if I was to make away 
with myself under your eye ; or evpn to 
despair. 

I vrill try my best to be somebody yet if 
only for your reverence’s sake; for it is a 
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shame a gentleman like you should give his 
days and his nights, and all the blood in his 
heart, to saving us poor fellows from perdition, 
and be continually disappointed. 

So once more thanking your reverence for 
all kindness, and for setting me to write this, 
which has amused and whiled away some 
weary hours, and begging you to excuse all 
faults and blunders, for in my busy life writing 
is an art I have bad no time to give my mind 
to, I close this record of the disgraceful past, 
and, here in my cell, envying the cripjde round 
whom the free air plays and on whom the 
sun shines, I await the gloomy future. 

Thomas * 

— alias Wilkinson, 

— alias Lyon, 

— alias McPherson, 
—alias Scott, 

— alias Howard, 
—alias Robinson, 
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A. ‘Collected’ and ‘took with me.’ 

No such thing. ‘ Stole ’ is the word that re- 
presents the transactions. Always be precise ! 
Never tamper ^th words : call a spade a spade 
and a picklock a picklock — ^that is the first 
step towards digging instead of thieving. 

4 

B. She did not fall on her knees — 

you put that in for stage effect, and it pro- 
duces none — the gesture is so manifestly in- 
appropriate. 

C. And he lent it you. Pause a mo- 

ment and look at yourself by the side of this 
honest, (irascible?), and magnanimous honest 
man ; whose hand a single paragraph of yours 
made me long to grasp in mine. 

D. — — ‘ When its topic would run to that 
portion which forms the golden part of Cupid’s 
dart.’ — ^This sentence is rank nonsense — no 
more of this or I shall fear I have warmed a 
poetaster. 
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E. — — ‘ Oh cursed night and place that 
robbed a virgin of her purity.’ ‘ And oh cursed 
Tyne ’ that did not turn policeman — and oh 
blessed Robinson that was alone to blame. 
Why what bombast is this? — ^Always put 
tlm saddle on the right horse! and don’t be 
so fond of cursing — believe me it is a bad 
liabit You cursed Mr. Hawes who needed 
all our prayers — you cursed him in earnest; 
and now you are ofl’ at a tangent cvtiding 
those just expressions of serious self-reproach 
proper to the situation, and cui-sing in jest 
the coaly Tyne, benefactor of a province, and 
the night a blessing wide as the world. Bless 
and curse not » 

F. The turning-point of your life. 

Had you stayed at Newcastle and faced it out 
like a man, there would have been a storm, I 
grant you — ^the old chemist would have raved : 
but Nature is strong; for his daughter’s sake 
Im would have ended by marrying you to her, 
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and you would be master of the shop now — an 
honest citizen of Newcastle— but though you 
had given up theft you had not forgotten how 
to lie. 

Observe ! — this is a new starting-point ; all 
the rest of your life will be a consequence of 
that single falsehood — so now we shall see 
whether the Bible is wrong in its hatred and 
terror of a lie. 

G. You did not love her — don’t flatter 

yourself — ^if a thief loved a woman ho would 
steal her; if a five-pound note had been as 
easy to filch from the old chemist as this poor 
girl, I know who would have taken it, collected 
it, removed it, abstracted it, and changed its 
relative situation. You never loved her. But 
I fear she loved you. 

H. Real wisdom and observation in 

this remark. 

I. Why is a twang worse than a 
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brogue? and wliy should it disgrace the native 
of a small nation to be taken for the native of 
a great nation? Is a sucker nobler than its 
tree ? ? 

J. ‘Ashamed?’ — the little humbug 

could not resist showing me his wit, of which 
he says he is ashamed. 

K. That I can readily believe of you, 

and it is by your affections we must try and 
save you with God’s help. 

I sum up your career as Dr. Johnson did the 
“ Beggar’s Opera.” 

‘ Here is a labefixetion of all principle. 

Many good impulses dug in sand. 

Many good feelings unstable as 

water. 

Many good resolves written in air. 

But not the thousandth part of a grain of 
principit*-’ 
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But how human your sad story is in every 
part; yet there are people who will dream 
that you and your fellows are monsters, mid 
prescribe monstrous remedies for your souls, 

I thank you for the general candour of 
your narrative: it renders my task a little 

4 

easier, 

I have many tilings to say to you seriously 
and sadly about points in this story : above? 
all I must show you that you are not innocent 
of poor Miss B.’s death, whose unhappy fate 
has made me very sad — ^my poor fellow, you 
have not yet comprehended how much this 
])oor girl loved you ; nor the vaiiety of tor- 
tures she was enduring all the while you were 
jaunting it at your ease all over the world. 
These killed her — I will make you see this- 
aud repent far more, deeply than you have 
done. Half the cruelty in the world comes by i 
want of intelligence. 

I must compliment -you on your literary 
powers — this is really an astonishing composi- 
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tion for a complete novice: I obs^e that 
towards the close of it, short as it is, you have 
already become a better writer than you Were 
at starting — ^your style more disengaged, fewer 
Sir Ablative Absolutes, polysyllables, involved 
sentences, and less ungrammatical eloquence. 

If it will give you any pleasure to hear it, 
know that in a pretty largo experience of 
Scholars^ artists, lawyers, and men of business, 
I never encountered a man with livelier and 
more versatile powers than yourself. You 
ought to be leading the House of Commons ; 
and you are here ! 

I do not however admire most the passages 
on which yon probably pride yourself; for 
instance the sublime passage beginning ‘ Is it 
a castle?’ 

Here rhetoric intruded unseasonably upon 
feeling. The plain narrative of your poor 
sweetheart’s death-bed, of her telling you 
woman-like that she was more to blame for 
being tempted than you for tempting her, 
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her death and your remorse, moistened my 
eyes as I read: but your sublime reflections 
dried them on tlic spot. 

Your eloquence reminded me that you are a 
humbug, and never really loved this poor girl : 

f 

all the worse for you. 

You felt, aud feel remorse, and shall 
more, but you never loved Miss B. : do not 
flatter yourself. 

It is hardly fair to dissect the sublime ; still 
permit me with due timidity and respect to 
suggest that you have taken similitudes and 
called them distinctions — contrasted where 
you should have compared. A mouldering 
castle — a mute senate-house — and a ruined 
temple are not unlike, but like, an inanimate 
body. 

What says the poet writing of a skull ? 

* Oan all that 6aint» sage, sophist, oyer wnt, 

People this lonely hall, this tenement refit P * 

In matters literary begin with logic ; build 
on that rhetoric or what ornaments you will. 
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In matters moral beigin with a grain of 
sense and principle, and on them raise the 
ingenuity and versatile talents of Mr. Thomas 
Robinson! Thus you shall not sublimely 
stumble in letters, nor in conduct be an in- 
genious, able, versatile, gifted, clever, block- 
head and fooL 

You called the nightingale ‘ him.’ 

This shocks an innocent prejudice. 

In science, it is to be feared, there are cock 
nightingales. But you were favouring us with 
a poetic touch, and in poetry nightingales are 
all hens. 

Remind me some day to tell you the story of 
Philoraele. 

Your closing sentences are sad, and would 
make me as sad or sadder if I saw your real 
mind in them: but this is only a temporary 
despondency, the effect of separate confine- 
ment, which is beginning to tell on you spite 
of all we can do. 

I shall get your sentence shortened, and 
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you wUl soon cross the water: so you see 
there is nothing to despond about — your 
prospects were never so bright — you are now 
luaster of one craft and well advanced in 
others — ^you are at no man’s mercy — your 
own hands avail to feed, and keep, and clothe 
you. Be honest and you will always be well* 
off. Consecrate your talents to God’s service 
and you will most likely be happy even in 
this world. And for the short time you have 
to remain in confinement we will find you all 
the occupation and amusement the law per- 
i.iits : and if you ever feel greatly depressed, 
ring that moment for Evans or me and we 
will chase the foul fiend away. 

So cheer up and don’t fancy you are idone, 
when by putting out your hand you can bring 
an honest fellow to your side who pities you, 
and me who love you. 


P.E. 
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PBISON THOUGHTS. 

Caged in a pidson coll, how sad, yot true. 

Does the loue heart bring former scenos to \ieWr 
Till the racked mind with bitter fronsy driven, 
Maligns the just decrees of Man and Heaven* 

The grated barrs, and iron studded door, 

The cold bare walls, and chillj^ pavement floor. 

The hammock, table, stool, and pio\is book, 

The jailors stealthy tread, and jealous look, 

Force back the maddened thoughts to other days, 
When joyous youth was crowned with hopeful bays 
E’er rank luxuriant Folly reigned supreme, 

As if this Life was nothing but a dream, 

Or the dire Cup had seared the unblighted heart,. 
And caused all holy feelings to depart, — 

E’er Each sweet hour so innocently gay, 

Passed like a mellow Summers’ eve away. 
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CnrB^d be the hour, i^hon first; ^ tamed astmy. 
From keeping sacrod Godfi own hallowed day — , 
When first I learned to sip the poisoned bowI> 
That kills the body and corrupts the soul. 

Twas then my godly lessons, one by ono, 

Fled from my giddy heart till all were gone, 

And loft behind a waste and dreary wild, 

A conscience hardened ; and a soul defiled, 

— Oh 1 when I think on what I’yo been ; and see. 
My present state, and think what I may bo, 
Dispair, and horror, burns and boils within, 

For years of Folly and continued sin ; 

Untill my brain seems bursting with tho dread, 

Of Ileaven’s just judgments falling on my head. 
No banefull passions fired my tranquill mind, 

No wild unruly thoughts ranged unconfinod, 

But all was fair, and gladsome as the grove, 
Where warbling songsters live in artless love — . 
— How changed my lot,— -No Sister, Mother, Sire, 
Now fondly sit, around the wintry fire ; 

No household song beguiles the lengthened night, 
No homely jost creaf&s a fond delight, 

No sabbath morning sees us now engage, 

In rap’t attention on the holy page, 

Or hears the swelling notes of praise and prayer, 
Bomo on the breeso, & fioatlng on the Air. 


S9 
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Oh \ coxild my parents shades but bend on earth, 
They’d mourn like me the morning of my biith« . 
—Almighty Father I— God of Life and Death, ! 
Give, oh I give me, a true and living Faith, 
Bestow Thy quickening Spirit, and impart 
Thy saving Grace to tranquilUso my heart, 

That I may better live, for time to come, 

And rear my spirit for Thy heavenly home,!* 
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THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

A SormoTi proachod in the Chapol of * Jail, on Sunday, 
9th January, 1849, from Matthew 5th and 17th, by the Hov. 
Francis Eden and versifiod 

BY OKE OF THE PHISONEKS. 

’Mid rolling clouds of fearfuU smoke, 

’Mid lightnings flash, and thunders roar, 

*Mid loud continued sounds, which shook, 

The startled earth from shore to shore, ! 

’Mid volumes of devouring flame. 

Unseen, yet felt, the Almighty came, 1 

Lo ! on Mount Sinia’s giddy height, 

Is reared JehoEphs awful! throne, 

Pregnant wth Heavens ethereal light, 

Too glorious to ho gazed upon. 

While beams of dazzling brightness bound 
The Circuit of the hallowed ground ; 
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Hark ! as the Appalling voice of God, 
Proclaims the Lavr of Life and Death, 
Nature, o’erburdened with the load, 

IIoMfl hard her almost fleeting breath. 
While sunless heaven, and doikned air 
—Are hung with blackness of dispair, I 

Offspring of G entile, and of Jew, 
Descendants of a common stock, 

Those great eternal Laws for you 
Wore thundorod from Mount Sinia’s rock 
And iU or good on him shall fall, 

Who breaks but one, or keeps them alL 

But oh ! weak man c^n n’eer obey, 

Laws with such feai'fuU justice fraught. 
For eveiy moment of the day 

He sins in Word or deed, or thought. 

The Ijaw of Death would thus enslave him, 
Did not a pardoning Gospel save him,, 

From Calvary’s hill a stream proceeds, 
Whoso cleansing merits all Kiay share, 
Aye, oven although their guilt oxcoods 
The weight of what the earth can boor. 
For Christs atoning blood can clean, 

A hell deserviug world from sin. 
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No lightnings iiashj no scowling 
No trembling mount of smoke and f[ame» 
No crashing thunder boomed &om high» 
When our Great Mediator came : 
j:^ut Semphs sounds announced to earth 
Glad tidings of a BaTiours birth, ^ 

No chosen consecrated priest. 

No heaps of slain or seas of blood. 

Nor solemn Past, nor stated Peast, 

Can now appease a Jealous God, 

Or open up a Fount of Grnce, 

To Adams unregenerate race. 

An humble heart, a lowl^j; mind, 

A contrite and believing soul, 

Where Truth and Mercy are enshrined. 
Beyond a sinfull world’s controul, 

Is aU the God of Heaven will claim, 

Prom those who own Immanuels name ; I 

How goodly are the stops of those, 

Who walk in humbleness of heai’t, 

And with well grounded hopes have chose 
The Gospels sure and better part. 

To such the Law of works is dead. 

Through Faith in Christ, their living head. 
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Bat, as Jehoyahs dread decree, 

Does with a Saviours Love unite, 

So let our Paith and Works agree, 

In one continued bond of Light : 

For Faith, and Works, if used alone. 

Can n’eer for guUty deeds atone. 

Then fly ye Sinners to the Cross, 

There let your eager hopes be bound, 

Count all things else but dung and dross. 

To win Christ, and in him be found. 

So shall your Christian race bo blest, 

With Heavens prepared Eternal Best ! 

Jail, Zi'd Fthy 1S48. 


PriaonerU nm'^e —Thomas BoBmsonr. 
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SI i£lattePof'JFact Kontancr. 


There are nobs in the world, and tltere are 
snpbs. 

«t 

I regret to say I belong to the latter de- 
' partnient. 

There are men that roll througli life, lilce 
a fire new red ball going across Iilr. Lord’s 
cricket-ground on a sunshiny day; there is 
another sort that have to rough it in general, 
and above all to fight tooth and nail for the 
quartern-loaf— and not always win the battle ; 
I am one of this lot. 

One comfort, folk are beginning to take an 
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interest in ns; I see nobs of the first water 
looking with a fatherly eye into our affairs, our 
leaden taxes and feather incomes, our fifteen 
per cent, on undeniable security when the ricli 
pay but three and a half; our privations and 
vexations; our dirt and distresses; and one 
day a literary gent, that knows my horrible 
story, assured me that my ups and downs 
would entertain the nobility gentry and com- 
monalty of these realms. 

‘Instead of grumbling to me,' says he 
‘print your troubles: and I promise yon all 
the world will read them, and laugh at them.’ 

‘ No doubt sir,’ said I rather ironical, ‘ all 
the world is at leisure for that.’ 

* Why look at the signs of the times,’ says 
he, ‘ can’t you see workmen are up ? so take 
us while we are in the humour and that is 
now. W’e shall not always be for squeezing 
honey out of weeds, shall Ave ? ’ * Not likely 

sir,' says I, Says he ‘ how nice it will be to 
growl wholesale to a hundred thousand of 
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your countrymen (which they do love a hit 
of a gi'owl) instead of growling retail to a 
small family that has got hardened to you ! ' 
And there he had me ; for I am an English- 
man, and proud of it, and attached to all the 
national habits, except j^iriijro. tomfios. In 
short, what with him inflaming my dormwit 
conceit, and me thinking ‘ well I can but say 
my say and then relapse into befitting silence,’ 
1 did one day lay down the gauge and take 
up the pen, in spite of my wife’s sorrowful 
looks. 

She says nothing, but you may see she 
doe.s not believe in the new tool, and that is 
cheerful and inspiriting to a beginner. 

However there is a something that gives me 
more confidence than all my literary friend 
says about ‘ workmen being up in the literary 
world ’ and that is that I am not the hero of 
my own story. 

Small as I sit here behind my wife’s 
crockery, and my own fiddles, in this thunder- 
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ing hole, War dour Street, I was for many 
years connected with one of the most cele- 
brated females of modem times; her adven- 
tures run side by side with mine ; she is the 
bit of romance that colours my humble life, 
and my safest excuse for intruding on the 
public; 
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CHAPTER L 


Father and mother lived in King Street 
Soho : he was a fiddle-maker, and taught me 
the A B C of that science — at odd times ; for I 
had a regular education, and a very good one 
at a school in West Street. Tliis part of my 
life was as smooth as glass ; my troubles did 
not begin till I was thirteen : at that age my 
mother died, and then I found out what she 
7iad been to me : that was the first and the 
worst grief; the next I thought bad enough; 
coming in from school one day about nine 
months after her death, I found a woman 
sitting by the fire opposite father. 
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I came to a stand in the middle of the' floor, 
with two eyes like saucers staring at the pair 
so my father introduced me. 

‘This is your new mother! Anne this is 
John! ’ 

‘Come and kiss me John/ says the lady. 
Instead of which John stood stock still, and 
burst out roaring and crying without the 
least leaving off staring, which to be sure 
was a cheerful encouraging reception for a 
lady just come into the family. I roared 
pretty hard for about ten seconds, then 
stopped dead short, and says I, with a sud- 
den calm, the more awful for the storm that 
had raged before, ‘ Til go and tell Mr. Paley ! ’ 
and out I marched. 

Mr. Paley was a little hump-backed tailor 
with the heart of a dove and the spirit of a 
lion or two. 1 made his acquaintance through 
pitching into two boys, that were queering 
his protuberances all down Princes Street, 
Soho; a kind of low humour he detested: 
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and be bad taken quite a fancy to me: we 
were band and glove tbe old man and me. 

I ran to Paley and told him what bad be- 
fallen upon the house ; he was not struck all 
of a heap as I thought he would be ; and he 
showed me it was legal, of which had not an 
idea, and his advice was ‘put a good face 
ou it, or the house will soon be too hot to hold 
you boy.’ 

He was right: I don’t know whether it 
was my lault or hers, or both’s, but we could 
never nn.x. I had seen another face by that 
fireside and heard another voice in the house 
that seemed to me a deal more melodious 
tlian hers, and tlie house did become hotter, 
and the inmates’ looks colder, than agreeable ; 
so one day I asked my father to settle me in 
some other house not less than a mile from 
King Street Soho. He and step-mother 
jumped at the offer, and apprenticed me to 
Mr. Dawes. Here 1 learned more niysteries 
of guitar-making, violin-making, etc. etc. ; 
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and lived in tolerable comfort nearly 
four years; there was a ripple on the iwiter 
though. My master had a brother, a thickset 
heavy fellow, that used to bully my master, 
especially when he was groggy, and less able 
to take his own part. My master being a 
good fellow I used to side with him, and this 
brought me a skinful of sore bones more than 
once, I can tell you. But one night after 
some months of peace, I heard a terrible 
scrimmage, and running down into the shop- 
parlour I found Dawes junior pegging into 
Dawes senior no allowance, and him crying 
blue murder. 

I wfvs now an able-bodied youth between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age, and, having a 
little score of my own with the attacking party, 
I opened quite silent and business-like with a 
one, two, and knocked him into a comer flat 
perpendicular: he was dumbfoundered for a 
moment, but the next he came out like a bull 
at me. 1 stepped on one side and met him 
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with, a blow on the side of the temple and 
knocked him flat horizontal; and when he 
offered to rise 1 shook my fist at him and 
threatened him he should como to grief if he 
dared to move. 

At this he went on quite a different lay.' 
he lay still and feigned dissolution wth con- 
siderable skill, to frighten us ; and I can’t say 
I felt easy at all, but my master, who took 
cheerful views of everything in his cups, got 
the enemy’s tumbler of brandy and water, and, 
with hiccups and absurd smiles and a teaspoon, 
deposited the contents gradually on the various 
parts of his body. 

‘ Lez revive ’m ! ’ said he. 

This was low life to come to pass in a 
repectable tradesman’s back-parlour. But 
when grog comes in at the door good 
manners walk to the window, ready to take 
leave if requested. Wliere there is drink 
there is always degradation of some sort or 
degree ; put that in your tumblers and sip it ! 
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After tins no more battles. The lowly ap- 
prentice’s humble efforts (pugilistic) restored 
peace to his master’s family. 

Six months of calm industry now rolled 
over, and then I got into trouble by my own 
fault. 

Looking back upon the various fancies, and 
opinions, and crotchets, that have passed 
through my head at one time or another, I 
find that, between the years of seventeen and 
twenty-four, a strange notion beset me ; it was 
this-; that women are all angels. 

For this chimera I now began to suffer, 
and continued to at intervals till the error was 
rooted out — with their assistance. 

There were two women in niy master’s 
house, his sister, aged twenty-four, and his 
cook aged thirty-seven; with both these I 
fell ardently in love ; and so, with my senti- 
ments, I slmuld have with six, had the house 
held half a dozen. Unluckily my affections 
were not accompanied with the discretion so 
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ticklish a sitaation called for. The ladies found 
one another out, and I fell a victim to the vir- 
tuous indignation that fired three bosoms. 

The cook, in virtuous indignation that an 
aflprentice should woo his master’s sister, told 
my master. 

The young lady, in virtuous indig. that a 
boy should make a fool of ‘ that old woman,* 
told ray master, who, unluckily for me, was 
now the quo^am Dawes junior ; Dawes senior 
having retired from the active business and 
turned sleeping and drinking partner 

Jly master whose v. i. was the strongest of 
the tlrree, since it was him I had leathered, 
took me to Bow Street, made bis complaint, 
and forced me to cancel my indentures; the 
cook with tears packed up my Sunday suit, 
the young lady opened her bedroom door 
three inches and shut it with a don’t-corae- 
anigh-me slam ; and I drifted out to London 
with eighteen-pence and my tools. 

On looking back on this incident of my life, 
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1 have a regret ; a poignant one ; it is that 
some good Christian did not give me a 
devilish good hiding into the bargain then 
and there. 

I did not feel quite strong enough in the 
spirits to go ■where I was sure to be blown 
up ; so 1 skirted King Street and entered tlie 
Seven Dials, and went to Mr. Paley and con- 
fessed my sins. ^ * 

How differently the same thing is seen by 
different eyes! all the morning I had been 
called a young villain, first by one then by 
another, till at last I began to see it: Mr, 
Paley viewed me in the light of martyr, and I 
remember I fell into his views on the spot. 

Paley wjui a man that had his little theory 
about women and it differed from my juvenile 
one. 

He held that women are at bottom the se- 
ducers, men the seduced. ‘The men court 
the women 1 grant you, but so it is the 
fish tiiat runs after the bait,’ said he. ‘ The 
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women draw back ? yes, and so does the 
angler draw back the bait when the dsh are 
shy, don’t he? and then the silly gudgeons 
misunderstand the move, and make a rush at 
it! and get hooked — like you.’ 

Holding such vile sentiments he shifted all 
the blame off my shoulders ; he turned to and 
abused the whole gang, as he called the famiiy 
in Litchfield Street I had just left, instead of 
reading me the lesson for the day, which he 
ought, and I should have listened to from him 
— perhaps. 

‘Now then, don’t hang your head like 
that,* shouted the spimkey little fellow, 
'snivelling and whimpering at your time of 
life! we are going to have a jolly good 
supper, you and I, that is what m are going 
to do ; and you shall sleep here : my daughter 
is at school, you shall have her room. I am 
in good work— tliirty shillings a week — that 
is plenty for three, Lucy and you and me,’ 
(himself last). ‘Your ftither isn’t worth a 
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bone button, and your mother isn't worth the 
shwk to it ; I’m your father, and your mother 
into the bargain, for want of a better: you 
live with me and snap your fingers at Dawes 
and all his crew — ha ha — a fine loss to be 
sure — the boy is a fool — cooks and coquettes 
and fiddle-touters, rubbish not worth picking 
up out of a gutter — they be d d.’ 

And so I was installed in Miss Paley’s 
apartment, Seven Dials ; and nothing would 
have made my adopted parent happier than 
for me to be put my hands in my pockets, and 
live upon goose and cabbage. But downright 
laziness was never my character. I went 
round to all the fiddle-shops and oflered, as 
bold as brass, to make a violin, a tenor, or a 
bass, and bring it liome. Most of them looked 
shy at me, for it was necessary to trust me 
with the wood, and to lend me one or two ol 
the higher class of tools, such as a turning-saw, 
and a jointing-plane. 

At last I came to Mr. Dodd in Berners 
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Street; here my father’s name stood me in 
stead. Mr. Dodd risked his wood and the 
needful tools, and in eight days I brought him 
with conceit and trepidation mixed in equal 
part, a violin, which I had sometimes feared 
it would frighten him, and sometimes hoped 
it would charm him. He took it up, gave it 
one twirl round, satisfied himself it was a 
fiddle, good bad or indifferent, put it in the 
window along with the rest, and paid for it as 
he would for a penny roll. I timidly pro- 
posed to make another for him ; he grunted 
a consent, which it did not seem to me a 
rapturous one. 

Mr. Metzler also ventured to give me work 
of this kind. For some months I wrought 
hard all day, and amused myself with my 
companions all the evening, selecting my pals 
from the following classes : small actors, i^ow- 
men, pedestrians, and clever discont^ted 
mechanics ; one lot I never w’ould have at any 
price, and that was the stupid ones, that could 
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only booze and could not tell me anything I 
did not know about pleasure, business, and 
life. 

This was a bright existence : so it came to a 
full stop. 

At one and the same time Miss Paley came 
home, and the fiddle-trade took one of those 
chills all fancy trades are subject to. 

No work — no lodging without paying for it 
—BO wherewithal. 
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CHAPTER II. 


John Beard, a friend of mine, was a painter 
and grainer. His art was to imitate oak, 
maple, walnut, satin-wood, etc., etc., upon 
nilgar deal, beech, or what not. 

This business works thus : first a coat of oil- 
colour is put on with a brush, and this colour 
imitates what may be called the background 
of the wood that is aimed at : on this oil- 
background the champ, the fibre, the grain 
and figure, and all the incidents of the superior 
wood, are imitated by various manoeuvres in 
water-colours ; or rather in beer-colours, for 
beer is the approved medium. A coat of 
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varnish over all gives a look of unity to the 
work. 

Beard was out of employ ; so was I ; hitter 
against London ; so was I. He sounded me 
about trying the country, and I agreed ; 
and this was the first step of my many 
travels. 

We started tlie next day; he with his 
brashes and a few colours and one or two 
thin panels painted by way of advertisement ; 
and I with hope, inexperience, and three- 
pence. On tlic road we spent this and his 
five-pence, and entered the town of Brentford 
towards nightfall as empty as drums, and as 
luingiy as wolves. 

Wliat was 10 be done? After a long dis- 
cussion we agreed to go to the mayor of the 
town and tell him our case, and offer to paint 
his street-door in the morning, if he would 
save our lives for the night. 

Wo Tvent to the mayor ; luckily for us, he 
had risen from nothing as we were going to 
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do ; and so he knew exactly what we meant 
^Yhen we looked up in his face and laid our 
hands on our sausage-grinders. He gave us 
eighteen-pence and an order on a lodging- 
house, and put bounds to our gratitude by 
making us promise to let his street-door 
alone ; we thanked him from our hearts, 
supped and went to bed, and agreed the 
country, (as we two cockneys called Brent- 
ford) was chock full of,good fellows. 

Tile next day up early in the morning, and 
away to Hounslow ; here Beard sought work 
all through the town : and just when we were 
in despair he got one door. We dined and slept 
on this door, but we could not sup off it : we had 
two-pence over though for the morning, and 
walked on a penny roll each to Maidenhead. 

Here, as we entered the town, we passed a 
little house with the door painted oak, and a 
brass-plate announcing a plumber and glazier, 
and house-painter. Beard pulled up before 
this door in sorrowful contempt. ‘ Now look 
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here, John,’ says he, ‘ here is a fellow living 
among the woods, and you would swear he 
never saw an oak-plank in his life to look at 
his work.’ 

Before so very long we came to another 
specimen : this was maple, and farther from 
Nature than a lawyer from heaven, as the 
saying is. ‘ Tliere, that will do,’ says Beard. 
‘ I’ll tell you what it is, we must try a dif- 
ferent move ; it is no use looking for work ; 
folks will only employ their own tradesmen ; 
we must teach the professors of the art at so 
much a panel.’ 

‘ Will they stomach that ? ’ said I. 

‘ I think they will, as we are strangers and 
from London. You go and see whether there 
is a fiddle to be doctored in the town, and 
meet me again in the market-j)lace at twelve 
o’clock.’ 

I did meet him and forlorn enough I was ; 
my trade had broke down in Maidenhead ; not 
a job of any sort. ’ 
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‘ Come to the public-house ! ’ was his first 
word : that sounded well I thought. 

We sat down to bread and cheese and beer, 
and he told his tale. 

It seems he went into a shop, told tlie 
master he was a painter and graiuer from a 
great establishment in Loudon, and was in 
the habit of travelling and instructing pro- 
vincial artists in the business. The man was a 
pompous sort of a customer, and told Beard he 
knew the business as well as he did, better befijce. 

Beard answered — ‘Then you are the only 
one here that does ; for I’ve been all through 
the town, and anything wider from the mark 
than their oak and maple I never saw.’ Then 
he quietly took down his panels and spread 
them out, and looking out sharp he noticed a 
sudden change come over the man’s face. 

‘ Well ’ says the man, * we reckon ourselves 
pretty good at it in this town* However I 
shouldn’t mind seeing how you London chaps 
do it — what do you charge for a specimen ? ’ 
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* My charge is two shillings a panel. What 
wood should you like to gain a notion of? 
said Beard, as dry as a chip. 

‘ Well — satin-wood.’ 

Beard painted a panel of satin-wood before 
his eyes; and of course it was done with 
great ease, and on a better system than had 
reached Maidenhead up to that time. ‘ Now ’ 
says Beard ‘ I must go to dinner.' 

‘ Well, come back again my lad,’ says the 
•* man, ‘ and we will go in for something else.’ 
So Beard took his two shillings and met me 
as aforesaid. 

After dinner he asked for a private room. 
‘A private room,’ said I, ‘hadn’t you better 
order our horse and gig out and go and call on 
the rector?’ 

‘ None of your chaff,’ says he. 

When we got into the room he opened the 
business. 

‘ Your trade is no good — you must take to 
mine.’ 
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‘ What, teach painters how to paint, when I 
don’t know a stroke myself! ’ 

‘Why not? You’ve only got it to learn: 
they have got to unleara all they know ; that 
is the only long process about it I’ll teach 
you in five minutes,’ says he — ‘ look here.* 
He then imitated oak before me, aud made 
me do it He corrected my first attempt: the 
second satisfied him : we then went on to 
maple and so through all the woods he could 
mimic. He then returned to his customer, 
and I bunted in another part of the town ; 
and before nightfall I actually gave three 
lessons to two professors : it is amazing but 
true, that I, who had been learning ten 
minutes, taught men who had been all their 
lives at it — in the country. 

One was so pleased with his tutor, that he 
gave me a pint of beer besides my fee. I 
thought he was poking fun when ho first 
offered it me. 

Beard and I met again triumphant : we 
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had a rousing sapper and a good hed and 
the next day started for Henley, where we 
both did a small stroke of business ; and on to 
Reading for the night. 

Our goal was Bristol. Beard had friends 
there. But as we zig-zagged for tlie sake of 
the towns, w'e were three weeks walking to 
that city; but we reached it at last, having 
disseminated the science of graining in many 
cities, and got good clothes and money in return. 

At Bristol we parted. He found regular 
employment the first day, and I visited the 
fiddle-shops and offered my services. At 
most I was refused ; at one or tv»^o I got 
trifling jobs; but at last I went to the riglit 
one. The master agreed with me for piece 
work on a large scale, and the terms were 
such that by working quick and very steady, I 
could make about twenty-five shillings a week. 
At this I kept two years, and might have 
longer, no doubt — but my employer’s niece 
came to live with him. 
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She was a woman : and my theory being 
in fall career at this date, nrntoai ardour 
followed, and I asked h«jr hand of her uncle, 
and instead of that he gave me wh^t the 
Turkish ladies, get for the saifie^olfence — the 
sack. Off to London again, and the money I 
had saved by my industry just landed me in 
the Seven Dials and six-pence over. 

I went to Paley, crestfallen as usual. He 
heard my story, complimented me on my 
energy industry and ta!ent, regretted the 
existence of woman, and inveighed against 
her character and results. 

We went that evening to private theatricals 
in Berwick Street, and there I fell in with an 
acquaintance in the firework line ; on hearing 
my case, he told me' I had just fallen li’om the 
skies in time, his employer wanted a fresh hand.' 

The very next day behold me grinding and 
sifting and ramming powder at Somers Town, 
and at it ten months. * 

My evenings, when I was not undoing my 
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own work to show its brilliancy, were often 
spent in private theatricals. 

1 hear a row made jnst now about a 
dramatic school ‘ We have no dramatic 
schools,’ is the cry. Well in the day I 
speak of there were several ; why I belonged 
to two. We never brought to light an actor ; 
but we succeeded so far as to ruin more than 
one lad who had brains enough to make a 
tradesman, till we heated those brains and tliey 
boiled all away. 

Tlie way we destroyed youth was this : of 
course nobody would pay a shilling at the 
door to see us running wild among Shakspere’s 
lines like pigs broken into a garden : so the 
expenses fell upon the actors ; and they paid 
according to the value of the part each played. 
Richard the Third cost a puppy two pounds 
Richmond fifteen shillings ; and so on ; so that 
with us, as in the big world, dignity went by 
wealth, not merit. I remember this made me 
sore at the time ; still there are two sides to 
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everything': they say poverty urges men to; 
crime; mine saved me from it. If I could 
have afforded, I would have murdered one or 
two characters that have lived with good 
reputation from Queen Bess to Queen Victoria ; 
hut as I couldnH afford it, others that could 
did it for me. 

Well, in return for his cash, Eichard or 
Hamlet or Othello commanded tickets in pro- 
portion ; for the tickets were only gratuitous to 
the spectators. 

Consequently at niglit each important actor 
played not only to a most merciful audience, 
hut a large band of devoted friendly spirits in 
it, who came not to judge him, but express 
to carry him through triumphant -7- like an 
election. Now, when a vain ignorant chap 
hears a lot of hands clapping, he has not 
the sense to say to himself ‘ paid for ! ’ No, it 
is applause, and applause stamps his own 
secret opinion of h^self: he was off his 
balance before, and now he tumbles heel ovor 
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tip into the notion that he is a genins ; throws 
his commercial prospects after the two pounds 
that went in Richard or Beverley, and crosses 
Waterloo Bridge spouting, 

* A fico for the shop and poplins base ! 

Counter, ayaunt ! I on his southern bank 
Will fire the Thames/ 

Noodle thus singing goes over the water. 
But they won’t have him at the Surrey or the 
Vic. : so he takes to the country : and, while 
his money lasts, and he can pay the mis- 
manager of a small theatre, he gets leave to 
play with Richard and Hamlet. But when 
the money is gone and he wants to be paid 
for Richard & oo. they laugh at him, and put 
him in his right place, and that is a utility, 
and perhaps ends a ‘ super. ; ’ when, if he had 
not been a coxcomb, he might have sold ribbon 
like a man to his dying day. 

We, and our dramatic schools, ruined more 
than one or two of this sort by means of his 
vanity in my young days. 
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My poverty saved me. The conceit was 
here in vast abundance, but not the funds to 
intoxicate myself with such choice liquors as 
Hamlet & co. Nothing above old Gobbo (five 
shillings) ever fell to my lot Mid by my talent. 

When I had made and let oflP'fireworhs for 
a few months, I thought I could make more as 
a rocket-master, than a rocket-man. I bad 
saved a pound or two. Most of my friends 
dissuaded me from the attempt; but Paley 
said, * let him alone now — don’t keep him 
down — he is bom to rise. I’ll risk a pound 
on him.’ So, by dint of several small loans, I 
got the materials and made a set of fireworks 
myself, and agreed with the keeper of some 
tea-gardens at Hampstead for the spot. 

At the appointed time, attended by a trusty 
band of friends, I put them up; and, when 
1 had taken a tolerable sum at the door, 1 
let them all off. 

But they did not all profit by the permission. 
Some went, but others whose supposed desti* 
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nation was the sky, soared about as high as a 
house, then returned and forgot their wild 
nature, and performed the office of our house- 
hold fires upon the clotlies of my visitors; 
and some faithful spirits, like old domestics, 
would not leave their master at any price: 
would not take their discharge. Then there 
was a row, and I should have been mauled, 
but my guards rallied round me and brought 
me off with whole bones, and marched back to 
London with me, quizzing me and drinking 
at my expense. The publican Refused to give 
me my promised fee, and my loss by ambition 
was twenty-eight shillings, and my reputation 
— ^if you could call that a loss. 

Was not I quizzed up and down the Seven 
Dials ! Paley alone contrived to stand out in 
my favour, ‘Nonsense, a first attempt,’ said 
he, ‘they mostly fail: don’t you give in for 
those fools 1 ril tell you a story. There was 
a ch^) in prison — I forget his name: he 
lived in the old times a few hundred years 
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ago, I can't justly say how many: he had 
failed— at something or other — I don’t know 

HP 

how many times — ^and there he was. WeB 
Jack, one day he notices a spider climbing up 
a thundering great slippery stone in the wall. 
She got a little way— then down she fell — ^up 
again and tries it on again — down agam, Ah, 
says the man, you will never do it. Bat the 
spider was game — she got six falls, but, by 
George, the seventh trial she got up. So the 
gentleman says “ a man ought to have as much 
heart as a spider: I won’t give in till the^ 
seventh trial.” Bless you, Jong before the 
seventh he carried all before him, ibd got to 
be king of England — or some&ing.’ 

‘ Kingof England ! ' |iaid I, ‘ that was a move 
upwards out of the stone jug.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Paiey the hopeftil, ‘ you can't be 
king of England ; but yoti may be the fire- 
king, he ! he ! if you aie true to powden How 
much money do you want to t*y •gafer 
1 was nettled at my failure, and filed iljffi 
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Paley and his spider, I scraped together a few 
pounds once more, and advertised a display of 
ftreworks for a certmn Monday night. 

On the Sunday afternoon Paley and I 
happened to walk on the Hampstead Road, 
and near the Adam and Eve we fell in with 
an announcement of fireworks. On the bill 
appeaH^ in enormous letters the following. 

‘ iUirCOllNEXION WITH THE D1S6EACEPUL 
EXHIBITION THAT TOOK PLACE LAST FRIDAY 

week!!’ 

Paley was in a towering passion. ‘Look 
here John,’ says he, ‘ but never you mind—it 
won’t be here long, for I’ll tear it down in 
about half a moment’ 

‘No, you must not do that,’ said I, a little 


.mervous. 

‘Why not, you poor-spirited muff,’ shouts 
the little fellow — ‘ lot me alone— let me get at 
it— what are you holding me for?’ 

‘ No I not no ! well then— 

‘Well then what?’ 
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‘ Well ilieii ifc is mine.’ 

‘ What is yours V . 

‘ That advertisement.* 

‘ How can it be yours when it insults you?** 

‘ Oh! business before vanity.’ 

‘ Well I am blest! Here's a gO — ^look hiKne 
now,’ and he began to split his si^es laughing; 
but all of a sudden he turned awful grave, 

‘ you will rise my lad : this is genuine talent : 
they might as well try to keep a balloon down.’ 
In short, my friend, who was as honest as the 
day in his own sayings and doings, admired 
this bit of rascality in me and augured 
happiest results. 

That district of London which is caOed th^ 
Seven Dials, was now divided into two great 
parties ; one augured for me a brilliant suceess 
next day: the other a dead failure. The 
latter party numbered many names unknown 
to fame : the former consisted of Paley. I was 
neuter, distrusting, not my merits, but what 1 
^ called my luck 
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On Monday afternoon I was busy putting 
out the fireworks, nailing them to their posts 
&o. Towards evening it began to rain so 
heavily that they had to be taken in, and the 
whole thing ^ven up: it was postponed to 
Thursday. 

On Thursday night we had a good as- 
sembly : the sum taken at the doors exceeded 
my expectation. I had my misgivings on 
account of the rain that had fallen on my 
kickshaws Monday evening; so I began with 
those articles I had taken in first out of the 
rmn; they went off splendidly and my per- 
sonal friends were astounded; but soon my 
'^verty began to tell : instead of having many 
hands to save the fireworks from wet, I had 
been alone, and of course much time had been 
lost in getting them under cover: we began 
now to get along the damp lot, and science 
v^as lost in chance: some would and some 
wouldn’t, and the people began to goose me. 

A rocket or two that fizzed themselves out 
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without rising a foot inflatued their angry 
passions; SQ I announced two fiery pigeons. 

The fieiy pigeon is a pretiy firework 
enough : it is of the nature of a rocket, but 
being on a string it tisavels backwards and 
forwards between two termini, to which the 
string is fixed: when there are two strings 
and two pigeons, the fiery wings race one 
another across the ground, and charm the 
gazing throng. One of my termini was a 
tree at the extremity of the gardens ; up this 
tree I mounted in my shirt-sleeves with my 
birds : the people surrounded the tree and were 
dead silent : I could see their final verdict and 
iny fate hung on these pigeons ; I placed them 
and with a beating heart lighted their matches. 
To my horror one did not move. I might as 
well have tried to explode green sticks. Th© 
other started and went off with great resolu- 
tion and accompanying cheers towards the 
opposite side. But midway it suddenly 
stopped and the cheers with it: it did not 
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come to an end all at once ; Imt the fire oozed 
graduall;f out of it Uke water-^ ho^l of 
demimi was hurled up into the tree at me : 
but, worse than that, boking down I saw in 
the. moonlight a hundred stem feces with 
eyes like red-hot emeralds, in which I read 
my fete : they were waiting for mo to come 
down, like terriers for a rat in a trap, and I 
felt by the look of them that they would kill 
me or near it ; I crept along a bough the <md 
of which cleared the wall and overhung the 
road ; I determined to break my neck sooner 
than fell into the hands of an insulted public. 
An impatient orange whizzed by my ear, and 
an apple knocked my hat out of the premises, 
I crouched and clung — luckily I was on an 
ash-bough, bng, tapering and tough; it bent 
with me like a rainbow. A stick or two now 
wbizzed past my ear, and it began to hail 
fmit. I held on Uke grim death till the road 
was within six feet of me, and then dropped 
and ran off home, like a dog with a kettle at 
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his tail; meantime a ra^ ^ras made to the 
gate to cut me off ; but it was too late t the 
garden meandered, and mj executioners, 'when 
they got to the outside, saw . nothing, but a 
flitting spectre : me in my shirt-sleeves making 
for the Seven Diala 

Mr. and Miss Paley were seated by theiat 
fire, and, as I afterwards learned, Paley was 
recommending her to me for a husbatKi, and 
explaining to her at some length, why I was 
sure to rise in the world, when a figure in 
shirt-sleeves begrimed with gunpowder and 
no hat burst into the room, and Arank with- 
out a word into the comer by the fire. 

Miss Paley looked up, and then began#o 
look down and snigger. Her father stared at 
me, and after a while I could see -him set his 
teeth and nerve his obstinate old heart for the 
coming struggle. 

‘Well, how did it happen?’ smd he, at last 
‘Where is your coat?’ 

I told him the whole story. 
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Miss Paley had her hand to her mouth ail 
the time, afraid to give vent to the feelings 
proper to the occasion because of her father. 

‘Now answer me one question. Have you 
got their money ? ’ says Paley. 

‘Yes I have got their money for that 
matter,’ 

‘Well then what need you care? You 
are all right; and if they had gone off they 
would have been all over by now just the 
same: he wants his supper Lucy — give us 
something hot to make us forget our squibs 
and crackers, or we shall die of a broken heart 
all us poor faintbg souls — such a calamity! 
The rain wetted them through — ^that is all — 
you couldn’t light against the elements, could 
you? Lay the cloth, girl.’ 

‘ But Mr. Paley,’ whined I, * they have got 
my new coat ; and you may be sure they have 
tom it limb from jacket.’ 

‘Have they?’ cried he, ‘well, that is a 
comfort any way. Your new coat eh ? Lucy, 
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it hung on the boy’s back like an old sack. 
Do you see this bit of cloth? I shall mdce 
you a Sunday coat with this, and then you’ll 
sell. Fetch a quart to-night girl instead of 
a pint : ' the fire-king is going to do us the 
honour. Che-er up U ’ 
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It was now time that Miss Paloy should 
suffer the penalty of her sex. She was a 
comely good-humoured and sensible girl. 
We used often to walk out together on 
Sundays, and very friendly we were. I used 
to tell her she was the flower of her sex, and 
she used to laugh at that. One Sunday I 
spoke more plainly, and laid my heart, my 
thirteen shillings, the fruit of my last impos- 
ture on the public, and my various arts, at her 
feet, out walking. 

A proposal of this sort, if I may trust the 
stories I read, produces thrilling effects; if 
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agreeable, the M^es either refuse in order tQ 
torment themselves, ■virhich act of virtue justi- 
fies them, they think, in tormenting the man 
they love, or else they show their rapturous 
assent by bursting out qrying ot by fainting 
away, or their lips turning cold,' and Other 
signs proper to a disordered stomach; if it 
is to be ‘ no ’ they are almost as much cut up 
about it, and say no like yes, which has 
the happy result of leaving him hope and 
prolonging his pain. Miss Paley did quite 
different. She blushed a little and smiled 
archly and said ‘Now John you and I are 
good friends, and I like you very much ; and 
I will walk with you and laugh with you as 
much as you like ; but I have been engaged 
these two years to Charles Hook, and I love 
him, John.’ 

‘ Do you, Lucy?’ 

* Yes,’ under her breath a hit 
‘Oh!’ 

‘ So if we are to be friends yo i must not 
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put that question to me again John. What 
Jo yon say? we are to be friends, are we 
not ? ’ and she put out her hand. 

‘ Yes, Lucy.’ 

‘ And John, you need not go for to tell my 
father : what is the use vexing him ? Ho has 
got a notion ; but it will pass away in time.’ 

I consented of course, and Lucy and I were 
friends. 

Mr. Paley somehow suspected which way 
his daughter’s heart turned, and not long 
after a neighbour told me he heard him 
quizzing her unmerciful for her bad judg- 
ment. As for harshness or tyranny that was 
not under his skin as the saying is. He 
wound up with telling her that John was a 
man safe to rise. 

‘ I hope he may, father, I am sure,’ says 
Lucy. 

‘ Well, and can’t you see he is the man for 
you?’ 

‘ No, father, I can’t see that, ho he.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

— f— 

I don’t think I have been penniless not a 
dozen times in iny life. When I get down to 
twopence or threepence, whicTi is very fre- 
quent indeed, something is apt to turn up 
and raise me to silver once more, and there I 
stick. But about this time I lay out of work 
a long time and was reduced to the lowest 
ebb. In this condition a friend of mine took 
me to the ‘Harp’ in Little Russell Street to 
meet llr. Webb the manager of a strolling 
company. Mr. Webb was beating Landon 
for recruits to complete his company whkdi 
ay at Bishops Stortford, but which owing 
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ftb qutiieQt^ atld scene-sbifi:^ : to tok 
be -demtorad— be ^as provided wito tihem 
alrea<fy — be wanted actors ; to this I objected, 
not that I cared to what sort of work I tamed 
my hand, hut in these companies a carpentey 
is paid for his dt^’s work according to his 
agreement, but the acJtors are remunerated by 
a share in the night’s profits, and the.jprofits 
are often written in the following figttrea 
£0> Os* Od, 

However Mr. Webb w«w firm, he no 
carpenter’s place to offer me, so I was ob%ed 
to lower my pretensions. I agreed then to 
be actor. X was cast as Father Philip in 
the “ Iron Chest ” next, evening. My share of 
the profits to be one-eighth. I borrowed ft 
shilling, and my friend Johnstone and I 
walked all the way to Bishops Btortfotd. 
We filiayed the “Iron Chest ” and divided toe 
profits. Hitherto I had been in toe mechanic 
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cal arts. This vras mj first st«^ into 
fine ones. Father Philip’s i^hare of the “CJhwt**' 
was %\d. 

Now this might be a just remnneratiop for 
the performance; I almost think it was: but 
it left the walk, thirty miles, not %cconnted 
for. 

The next night I was cast hi “ Jerry Bneak." 
I had no objection to the part; only, under 
existing circumstances, the place to jday it 
seemed to me to be>the road to Loudon, nc^ 
the boards of Bishops Stortford ; so I sneaked 
off towards v the Seven Dials. Johnstoue, 
though cast for the hero, was of Jeny’s mind 
and sneaked ^way^ along with him. 

We had made but twelve miles when the 
manager and a constable came up with uS. 
Those were percnjptoiy days; they offered 
us our choice of the fine arts again, or prison. 
After a natural hesitation we chose the arts, 
and were driven back to them like sheep. 
Night^s profits 6d. ha the morning the whole 
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company dissolved away like a snowbalL 
Johnstone and I had a meagre breakfast and 
■^fralked on it twenty-six miles. He was a 
stout fellow— shone in brigands — he encou- 
raged and helped me along ; but at last I could 
go no further. 

My slighter frame was quite woni out with 
hunger and fatigue. ‘Leave me,’ I said, 
‘perhaps some charitable hand will aid me, 
and if not why then I shall die : and I don’t 
care if I do ; for I have lost all hope.’ 

* Nonsense,’ cried the fine fellow. * I’ll 
carry you home on my back sooner than leave 
you — die ? that is a word a man should never 
say. Come, courage, only four miles more.’ 

No. I could not move from the sjK»t. I 
was what I believe seldom really happens to 
any man, dead beat, body and soul. 

I sank down on a heap of stones. Johnstone 
sat down beside me. 

The son was just settmg. It was a bad 
lo(^ out. Starving people to lie out q# 
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stones all hi^it A man can stand fold and 
he cmi fight with hanger : but put those two 
together and life is soon exhausted. 

At last; a rumble heard, and presently 
an empty coal-waggon came up. A coal- 
heaver sat on the shaft and ano^er walked 
by the side. Johnstone went to meet them — 
they stopped — I saw him pointing to me, and 
talking earnestly. 

The men came up to me: they took hold 
of me and shot me into the cart like a hun- 
dred weight of coal. ‘Why he is starving 
with cold,* said one of them, and he flung 
half A dozen empty sacks over me, and on 
we went. At the first public the waggon 
stopped and soon one of my new friends 
with a cheerful voice brought a pewter flagon 
of porter to me: I sipped it. ‘Don’t be 
afraid of it^’ cried he, ‘down it; it is 
meat and drink that is.’ And indeed so I 
found it. It was a heavenly solid liquid to me-: 
it was ‘ stout ’ by name, fad ‘ stottt ’ nature, 
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These good fellows, whom men do right to 
call black diamonds, carried me safe into the 
Strand, and thence being now quite my own 
man again, I reached the Seven Dials. Paley 
was in bed. He came down directly in his 
night-gown, and lighted a fire and pulled a 
piece of cold beef out of the cupboard and 
cheered me as usual, but in a fatherly way 
this time; and of course at my age I was 
soon all right again, and going to take the 
world by storm to-morrow morning. He left 
me for awhile and went upstairs: presently 
he came down again. 

‘Your bed is ready, John.’ 

‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ you have not three rooms.’ 

‘ Lucy is on a visit,’ said he, then he paused. 
* Stop a bit. I’ll warm your bed.’ 

Ho took me upstairs to my old roon]^ and 
warmed the bed. IJike a thoughtless young 
fool rolled into it, half-gone with sleep, and 
never woke till ten next morning. 

I don’t know what the reader will think of 
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me wlien I tell him that the old u>au had 
turned Lucy out of her room into his owu and 
sat all night by the fire that I might lie soft 
after my troubles. Ah — he was a bit of steel 
And have you left me, and can I share no more 
sorrow or joy with you in this* world! Eh 
dear, it makes me misty to think of the old 
man — after all these years. . 


12 
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CHAPTEE V. 


I trsEO often to repair and doctor a violin for 
a gent -whom I ehall call Chaplin: he played 
in the orchestra of the Adelphi Theatre. 
Mr. Oh^lin was not only a customer but a 
friend; he saw how badly off I was, and 
had a great desire to serve me ; now it so 
happened that Mr. Yates the maifeiger was 
goiiig to ^ve an entertainment he called his 
* At Homes,’ and this took but a small orcheslrt^ 
of which Mr. Chaplin was to be the leadi^ : 
so he was allowed to engage the other instru- 
ments; and ]^e actually proposed to me to be 
a second vi^n. 
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I stared at Mm. ‘ How can I do that ? ’ 

* Wliy I often liear you try a Violin,* 

*Ye8, and 1 always play4he ^me notes, 
perhaps you have observed that too?* 

‘I notice it is always a slow movement — • 
eh ? never mind, this is the cmly thing I can 
think of to serve you— you must strum out 
something — it will bo a good thing for you, 
you know.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ if Mr. Yates will protmbo 
to sing nothing faster than “ Je-ru-sa-lem my 
hap-py home,” I’ll accompany him.’ 

No — he would not be laughed out of it: 
he was determined to put money in my 
pocket, and would take no denial. ‘Next 
Monday you will have the goodness to meet 
me at the theatre at six o’clock with your 
fiddle. Play how you like, play inaudible for 
what I care, but* play and draw your weekly 
salary you must and shall.’ 

‘Play inaudible’ — these words sunk to #e 
very bottom of me. ‘ Play inaudible.* 
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I fell into a brown study ; it lasted three 
days and three nights ; finally, to my 
good patron’s great content, I consented to 
come up to the scratch : and Monday night I 
had the hardihood to present myself in the 
music- room of the Adclphi: my violin was a 
ringing one, I tuned up the loudest of them 
all, and Mr. Chaplin’s eye rested on me wdth 
an approving glance. 

Time was called: w'e played an overture, 
and accompanied Mr. Yates in his recitatives 
and songs, and performed pieces and airs 
between the acts &c. The leader’s eye often 
fell on me, and, when it did, he saw the most 
conscientious workman of the crew ploughing 
every note with singular care and diligence. 

In this same little orchestra w'as James 
Bates another favourite of Mr. Chaplin and 
an experienced fiddler. 

This young man was a great chum of mine. 
He was a fine honest young fellow, but of 
rather a saturnine temper ; he was not mover 
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able to mirth at any price. He would play 
without a smile to a new pantomime-stuck 
there all night like Solomon cut in black 
marble with a white ch^j^er, as solemn as a 
tomb with hundreds laughing all around. 

Once or twice while vft wera at work I 
saw Mr. Chaplin look at Bates, knowing we 
two were chums, and whenever he did it 
seems the young one bit his lips and turned 
as red as a beetroot. After the lights were 
out Mr. Chaplin congratulated me before 
Bates. * There, you sec, it is not so very 
hard, why hang mo if you did not saw away 
as well as the best ! ! ! ’ At these words Bates 
gave a sort of yell and ran home. Mr. Chap- 
lin looked after him with surprise. ‘ There’s 
some devil’s delight up between you two’ 
said he. * I shall find it out’ 

Next night in the tuning-room my fiddle 
was so resinant it attracted attention, and one 
or two asked leave to try it ‘Why not?' 
said L 
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During work Mr. Cibaplia had one eye on 
me, and one on Bates, and caught the per- 
spiration running down my face, 4ind hhn 
simpering for tJie first time in the history of 
tJie Adelplii. 

. ‘What lias co*e over Jem Bates?' said 
Mr. Chaplin to me; ‘the lad is all changed: 
you have put some of your late gunpowder 
into him — there is something up between 
you two.’ After the play he got us together 
and he looked Bates in the face and just said 
to him— ‘Eh?’ 

At this wholesale intenogatory Bates laid 
hold of himself tight ‘ No, Mr. Chaplin sir, 
I can’t ; it will kill me when it does come out 
of me.' 

‘When what comes out? You young 
rascals if you don’t both of you tell me I’ll 
break my fiddle over Bates, and Jack shall 
mend it ftck of expense gratis for nothing, 
that is how I’ll serve mutineers : come, out 
with it’ 
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‘Tell kirn John/ said Bates, deinarely. 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘ tell him yourself if you think 
it will gfiatify him.’ I had my donbls. 

‘ Well ’ said Bates, ‘ it is ungrateful ta keep 
you out of it sir — so — be ! he ! — ^Fll tell you 
sir — ^this second violin has tsvo hews in his 
violin-case,’ 

‘ Well stupid, what is commoner tlm that 
for a fiddler?’ 

‘ But this is not a fiddler ’ squeaked Bates, 

‘ he’s only a bower. Oh oh oh.’ 

‘ Only a bower ? ’ 

‘ No ! Oh ! Oh ! I shall die, it will kill 
me,’ I gave a sort of ghastly grtn myself. . 

‘You unconscionable scoundrels,’ shouted 
Mr, Chaplin, ‘ there look at this Bates, he is 
at it again, a fellow that the very clown could 
never raise a laugh out of, and now I see him 
all night smirking and grinning and looking 
down like a jackdaw that has got his claw on 
a thimble. If you don’t speak out^I’ll knock 
fyour two tormenting skulls together till they 
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roll off down the gutter side by side, chuck- 
ling and giggling all day and all night ^ At 
this direful mysterious threat Bates composed 
himself. ‘ The power is all out of my body sif, 
so now I can tell you.’ 

He then in faint tones gave this explanai- 
tion, which my guilty looks confirmed. ‘ Ont 
of his bows is resined sir — that one is the 
tuner. I don’t know whether you have ob- 
served, but he times rather louder than any 
two of us. Oh dear it is coming again.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool now. Yes I have noticed 
that.’ 

‘ The other bow, Mr. Chaplin sir, the othci 
bow is soaped, w’ell soaped sir, for oi-chestral 
use. Ugh. Ugh.’ 

‘ Oh the varmint ! ’ 

Bates continued. ‘ You take a look at hiir 
— ^you see him fingering and bowing like mat 
— but as for sound, you know what a greasy 
bow is?’ 

‘Of course I do. I don’t wonder at you] 
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laiigliing — lia lia lia. Oli the thief — ^when I 
tliink of his diligent face and him shaking his 
right wrist like Viotti.’ 

‘ Mind your pockets though— he knows too 
much.’ 

It was now my turn to speak. *1 am glad 
you like the idea sir/ said I, * for it comes from 
you.’ 

‘ How can you say fliat ? ’ 

‘ What did you tell me to do ?’ 

‘I didn’t tell you to do that. I don’t 
.remember what I told him, Bates — not to the 
letter.’ 

‘ Told me to play inaudible ! ! ! ’ 

‘ Well I never,’ said Mr. Chaplin. 

‘Those were your words sir, they did not 
fall to the ground you see.* 

My position in this orchestra and the situa- 
tions that arose out of it were meat and drink 
to my two friends. With the gentry, whose 

I ivos are a succession of amusements, a joke; 
loon wears out no doubt ; but we poor fellows 
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can’t let one go cheap. How do we know how 
long it may be before Heaven acnda n# aoMi 
otber? Ajokefallmg among us is like a rat 
in a kennel of terriers. - i 

At intricate passages the first violin used ho 
look at the tenor and then at me. and witife, 
and they both swelled with innocent enjoyi 
ment, till at last unknown powers of gaietjK 

i 

budded in Bates : with quizzing his friend he! 
learned to take a jest ; so jnnch so that one ( 
night Mr. Yates being -funnier than usual if ^ 
possible, a single horse-laugh suddenly ex-! 
ploded among the fiddles. This was Bates 
gone off all in a moment after his trigger’ 
being pulled so many years to no purpose. 
Mr, Yates looked down with gratified sur- 
prise. 

* MaUo ! Brains got in the orchestra — afteif 
that anything 1 ’ 

But do yon think it was fun to me all this?> 
I declare I suffered the torture of the— you / 
know what. I never felt safe a moment. If 
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jba4 i^aced lUjself Bext to an old fiddler rvlio 
was dea^ but bo somehow smelt at times that 
I was shirking, and then he used to my, ‘ pull 
sut--^T^S'Out— you don’t pull out.’ 

‘ How can you say so 1* I used to reply, 
and then saw away like mad : ’ps^en, so con- 
nected are the senses of sight and hearing 
apparently, the old fellow used to smile and be 
at peace. He saw me pull, and so he heard 
me pull out. Then sometimes friends of the 
other performers would be in the orchestra, 
and peep over me and say civil things and 
I wish them further, civilities and all. But 
it is a fact that for two months I gesticulated 
in that orchestra without a soul finding out 
that I was not suiting the note to the 
action. 

At last we broke up to my great relief^ but 
I did not leave the theatre. Mr. Widger; 
Mr. Yates' dresser, got me a place behind the 
scenic at nine shillings per week. 

I used to dress Mr. Reeve and run for hb 
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brandies and "waters, which kept me on the 
trot, and do odd jobs. 

But I wa» 5 .,now to make the acquaintance 
that coloured all my life, or the cream of it 
My time was come to move in a wider circle 
of men and things, and really to do what 
so many fancy they have done — to see the 
world. 

In the month of April, 1828, Mr. Yates, 
theatrical manager, found his nightly receipts 
fall below his nightly expenses. In this 
situation a manager falls upon one of two 
lyings ; a spectacle or a star. Mr, Yates pre- 
ferred the latter, and went over to Paris and 
engaged Mademoiselle Djek. 

Mademoiselle Djek was an elephant of great 
size, and unparalleled sagacity. She had 
been for some time performing in a play at 
Franconi’s, and created a great sensation in 
Paris. 

Of her previous history little is known. 
But she was first landed from the East in 
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England, and was shown about merely as an 
elephant by her proprietor, an Italian called- 
Polito. The Frenchmen first found out her 
talent. Her present owner was a M. Huguet, 
and with him Mr. Yates treated. She joined 
the Adelphi company at a sdlary of £40 
a-week and her grub. 

There was great expectation in the theatre 
for some days ; the play in which she was 
to perform “The Elephant of the King of 
Siam,” was cast and rehearsed several times; 
a wooden house was built for her at the back 
of the stage, and one fine afternoon ^re 
enough she arrived with all her train, one or 
two of each nation, viz., her owner, M. 
Huguet (French), her principal keeper, Tom 
Elliot (English), her subordinates — Bernard, 
(French) and an Italian nicknamed Pippin. 
She arrived at tho stage-door in Maiden Lane, 
and soon after the messenger was sent to 
Mr. Yates’s house. 

^Elephant's come, sir/ 
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‘ Well, let them put jber in the place built 
for her, and I’ll come and sCe her.* 

‘ They CMi’t do that^j sir.’ 

‘Why not?* 

‘Labless you, sir, she might get her foot 
into the theatre : but how is her body to come 
through the stage-door ? why she is almost as 
big as the house.* 

Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was the 
elephant standing aU across Maiden Lane — 
all traffic interrupted except what could pass 
under her bell;^:— and such a crowd — my 
eye! 

Mr. Yates put jhie hands in his pochets and 
todk a quiet look af the state of affairs. 

‘ You must make a hole in the wall,’ said 
he. • * ' 

Pickaxes went to work and made a hole or 
rather a frightful chasm in the theatre, and 
tvhen it looked about two-thirds her size, 
JElUot said ‘ Stop! ’ He then gave her a sharp 
order, and the first specimen we saw of her 
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cleverness was her doubling herself together 
and creeping in throngh that hole bending 
her fore-knees, and afterwards ' rising and 
dragging her hind-legs horizontally, and so 
she disappeared like an enormous mo!|^ bur- 
rowing into the theatre. 

Mademoiselle Djek’s bills were posted aft 
over the town, and everything done to make 
her take, and on the following Tuesday the 
theatre was pretty well filled by the public: 
the manager also took care to have a strong- 
party in the pit. In short, ‘she was nursed as 
other stars are upon their debut. 

Night came : all was ■ anxiety behind the 
lights and expectation, in front. 

The green curtain drew up, and Mr. Yates 

walked on in black dress-coat and white kid 

♦ 

gloves, like a private gentleman just landed 
out of a bandbox at the Queen’s ball. He 
was the boy to talk to the public : soft sa-^er 
— dignified reproach — ^friendly intercourse — he 
had them all at his fingers’ ends. This time 
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it was the easy tone of refined conversation 
upon the intelligent creature he was privileged 
to introduce to them. I remember his discourse 
as well as if it was yesterday. 

‘The elephant/ said Mr. Yates, ‘is a 
marvef of Nature. We are now to have the 
pleasure of showing her to you as taking her 
place in art.’ Then he praised the wisdom 
and beneficence of creation. ‘Among the 
small animals, such as cats and men, there is 
to be found such a thing as spite; treachery 
ditto, and love of mischief, and even cruelty 
at odd times: but here is a creature with 
the power to pull down our houses about our 
ears like Samson, but a heart that will not 
let her hurt a fly. Properly to appreciate her 
moral character consider what a thing power 
is, see how it trifes us, how often in history it 
has turned men to demons. The elephant,’ 
added he, ‘is the friend of man by choice, not 
by necessity or instinct : it is born as wild as 
a lion or buffalo, but the moment an oppor- 
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tuuity arrives, its kindred intelligence allies it 
to man, its only superior or equal in reasoning 
power. We are about,’ said Mr. Yates, ‘to 
present a play in which an elephant will act 
a part, and yet act but herself, for the intelli- 
gence and affectionate disposition she will dis- 
play on these boards as an actress are merely 
her own private and domestic qualities. Not 
every one of us actors, gentlemen, can say as 
much.’ 

Then there was a laugh in which Mr, 
Yates joined. In short Mr. Yates who could 
play upon the public car better than some 
fiddles (I name no names) made his 
^atvte popular before ever she stepped upon 
the scene. He then bowed with intense gra- 
titude to the audience for the attention they 
had honoured him with, rethed to the 
prompter’s side, and, as he reached it, the act 
drop flew up and the play began : it com- 
menced on two legs : the elephant did not 
come on until the second scene of the act. 
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The drama was a good specimen of its kind : 
it was a story of some interest and length and 
variety, and the writer had been sharp enough 
not to make the elephant too common in it ; 
she came on only tlireo or four times, and 
always at a nick of time, and to do good busi- 
ness — as theatricals say, «. e., for some im- 
portant purpose in the story. 

A kmg of Siam had lately died, and the 
elephant was seen taking her part in the 
funeral obsequies. She deposited his sceptre 
&c. in the tomb of his fathers, and was seen 
no more in that act. The rightful heir to this 
throne was a young prince to whom the ele- 
phant belonged. An usurper opposed him 
and a battle took place, the rightful heir was 
worsted and taken prisoner, the usurper con- 
demned him to be thrown into the sea. In 
the next act, this sentence was being executed : 
four men were discovered passing through a 
wood carrying no end of a box. Suddenly a 
terrific roar was heard, the men put down 
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tine box rather more carefully than they 
would in real life, and fled, and the elephant 
walked on to the scene alone like any other 
actress. She smelt about the box, and pre- 
sently tore it open with her pr obosc is, and 
there was her master, the rightfal heir, but in 
a sad exhausted state. When the good soul 
sees this what does she do but walk to the 
other side and tear down the bough of a fruit- 
tree and hand it to the sufferer : he sucked it, 
and it had tlic effect of stout on him — ^it made 
a man of him, and they marched away to- 
gether, the elephant trumpeting to show her 
satisfaction. 

In the next act the rightful heir’s friends 
were discovered behind the bars of a prison 
at a height from the ground. The order for 
their execution an-ived, and they were down 
upon their luck terribly. In marched the ele- 
phant, tore out the iron bars, and squeezed 
herself against the wall half-squatting in the 
shape of a triangle : so then the prisoners 
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glided down her to the ground slantendicular 
one after another. 

When the civil war had lasted long enough 
to sicken both sides, and enough widows and 
orphans had been made, the Siamese began 
to ask themselves but what is it all about? 
the next thing was they said, ‘ What asses we 
have been ! was there no other way of deciding 
between two men but bleeding the whole 
tribe — then they reflected and said we are 
asses that is clear — but we hear there is one 
animal in the nation that is not an ass : why 
of course then she is tlie one to decide our 
dis])ute. Accordingly a grand assembly was 
held, the rival claimants were compelled to 
attend, and the elephant was led in. Then 
the high priest, or some such article, having 
first implored Heaven to speak through the 
quadruped bade her decide according to 
justice. No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than the elephant stretched out her 
proboscis, seized a little crown that glittered 
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on the usurper’s head, and waving it gracefully 
in the air deposited it gently and carefully on 
the brows of the rightful heir. So then there 
was a rush made on the wrongful heir, he was 
taken out guarded and warned off the pre- 
mises: the rightful heir mounfed the throne 
and grinned and bowed all round — the elet 
phant trumpeted — Siam hurrahed — Djek's 
party in the house echoed the sound, and down 
came the curtain in thunders of applause. 
Though the curtain was down the applause 
continued most vehemently, and after awhile 
a cry arose at the back of the pit, * Elephant ! 
Elephant ! ’ That part of the audience that 
had paid at the door laughed at this, but their 
laughter turned to curiosity when in answer to 
the cry the curtain was raised, and the stage 
discovered empty. Curiosity in turn gave 
way to surprise ; for the elephant walked on 
trom the third grooves alone, mid came slap 
do^m to the float. At this, the astonished 
public literally roared at her. But how can I 
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describe the effect, the amazement, when, in 
return for the compliment, the debutante slowly 
bent her knees and curtseyed twice to the 
British^ public, and then retired backwards as 
the curtain once more fell? People looked at 
one another and seemed to need to read in their 
neighbour's eyes whether such a thing was 
real ; and then followed that buzz which tells 
the knowing ones behind the curtain that the 
nail has gone home, that the theatre will bo 
crammed to the ceiling to-morrow night, and 
perhaps for eighty nights after. 

Mr. Yates fed Blademoisellc Djek with his 
own hand that night, crying, ‘ Oh you duck ! ’ 

The fortunes of the Adclphi rose from that 
hour — full houses without intermission. 

Mr. Yates shortened his introductory ad- 
dress, and used to make it a brief, neat, and. I 
think, elegant eulogy of her gentleness and 
affectionate disposition ; her talent * the public 
are here to judge for themselves,' said Mr. 
Yates, and exit P. S. 
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A theatre is a little world ; and Djek soon 
became the hero of ours. Everybody must 
have a passing peep at the star that was 
keeping the theatre open all summer, ^ pto- 
vidlug bread for a score or two of families 
connected with it. Of course ja mind like 
mine was not among the least inquisitive. 
But her head-keeper Tom Elliot, a surly fellow, 
repulsed our attempts to scrape acquaintance. 
‘ JMind your business, and I’ll mind miue,’ was 
his chant. He seemed to be wonderfully 
jealous of her. He could not forbid IVIr. Yates 
to visit her, as he did us, but he always insisted 
on being one of the party even then. He 
puzzled us: but the strongest impression he 
gave us was that he was jealous of her; 
afraid she would get as fond of some others as 
of him, and so another man might be able to 
work her, and his own nose lose a joint as the 
saying is ; later on wo learned to put a differ- 
ent interpretation on his conduct. Pippin 
the Italian, and Bernard the Frenchman, used 
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to serve her with straw and water &c., but it 
was quite a different thing from Elliot. They 
were like a fine lady’s grooms and running 
footmen, but Elliot was her body-servant, 
groom of the bed-chamber, or what not. He 
used always to sleep in the straw close to her : 
sometimes, when he was drunk, he would roll 
in between her legs, and if she had not been 
more careful of him than any other animal 
ever was (especially himself) she must have 
crushed him to death three niglits in the 
week. Next to Elliot, but a long way below 
him, M. Huguet seemed her favourite. He 
used to come into her box and caress her and 
feed her and make much of her: but she 
never went on the stage without Elliot in 
sight, and in point of fact all she did upon our 
stage was done at a word of command given 
then and there at the side by this man and no 
other — going down to the float— curtseying 
and all: 

Being mightily curious to know how he had 
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/rained such influence with her, I made several 
attempts to sound him, but drunk or sober he 
was equally unfathomable on this point. 

I then endeavoured to slake my curiosity ♦ 
at No. 2. I made bold to ask M. Huguet 
how he had won her affections. • The French- 
man was as communicative as the native, 
was reserved: he broke plenty of English - 
over me : it came to this, that the strongest 
feeling of an elepliant was gratitude, and that 
he had worked on this for years ; was always 
kind to her and seldom approached her with- 
out giving her lumps of sugar — carried a 
pocket full on purpose. This tallied with 
what I had heard and read of an elephant : still 
the problem remained why is she fonder still 
of this Tom Elliot whoso manner is -not in- 
gratiating and who never sp^ks to her but in 
a harsh severe voice. 

She stood my friend any way : a good many 
new supers were engaged to play with her, 
and I was set over these, looked out their 
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dresses and went on with them and her as a 
slave: nine shillings a week for this was 
added to my other nine which I drew for 
dressing an actor or two of the higher class. 

The more I was about her the more I felt 
that we were not at the bottom of this quad- 
ruped, nor even of her bipeds. There were 
gestures and glances and shrugs always pass- 
ing to and fro among them. 

One day at the rehearsal of a farce there 
was no Mr. Yates. Somebody inquired loudly 
for him. ; 

* Hush,’ says another — ‘ haven’t you heard?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ You mustn’t talk of it out of doors.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘ Half killed by the elephant this morning.’ 

It seems he was feeding and coaxing her 
as he had often done before, when all in a 
moment she laid hold of him with her trunk 
and gave him a squeeze. He lay in bed six 
weeks with it, and there was nobody to 
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deliver her eulogy at night. Elliot was at 
the other end of the stage when the accident 
happened : he heard Mr. Yates cry out, and 
ran in, and the elephant let Mr. Yates go the 
moment she saw him. 

We questioned Elliot.- We might as well 
have cross-examined the Monument. Then 1* 
inquired of M. Huguet what this meant. 
That gentleman explained to me that Djek had 
miscalculated her strength, that she wanted 
to caress so kind a manager who was always 
feeding and courting her, and had embraced 
him too warmly. • 

The play went on and the elephant’s repu- 
tation increased. But her popularity was 

.'v 

destined to receive a shock as far as we little 
ones behind the curtain were concerned. 

One day, while Pippin was spreading her 
straw, she knocked him down with her trunk, 
and pressing her tooth against him, bored ' two 
frightful holes in his skull, before Elliot could 
interfere. Pippin was carried to St. George’s 
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Hospital, aad we began to look in one 
another’s face& 

Pippin’s situation was in the market. 

One or two declined it — it came down to me 
— I reflected, and accepted it — another nine 
shillings, total twenty *seven shillings. 

That night two supers turned tail. An 
actress also, whose name I have forgotten, 
refused to go on with her. ‘I was not en- 
gaged to play with a brute,’" said this lady, 
‘ and I won’t ; ’ others went on as usual, but 
were not so sweet on it as before. The right- 
ful heir lost all relish for his part, and above 
all, when his turn came to be preserved from 
harm by her, I used to hear him crying out 
of the box to Elliot ‘Are you there? arc 
you sure you are there ? ’ and, when she tore 
open his box, Garrick never acted better than 
this one used to now ; for you see his cue was 
to exhibit fear and exhaustion, and he did 

both to the life, because for the last five 

’ * 

minutes he had been thinking — *Oh^ dear! 
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oh dear! suppose she should do the foot 
business on my box, instead of the proboscis 
business.’ 

These however were vain fears : she made 
no mistake before the public. 

Nothing lasts for ever in this world, and 
tlie time came that she ceased to fill the house. ' 
Then Mr. Yates re-engaged her for the pro- 
vinces, and, having agreed with the country 
managers, sent Iffer down to Bath and Bristol 
first. He had a good opinion of me and asked 
me to go with her and watch his interests. I 
should pot certainly have applied for the 
place, but it was not easy ta say no to Mr. 
Yates, and I felt I owed him some reparation 
for the wrong I had done that great artist in 
accompanying his voice with my gestures. 

In short we started, Djek, Elliot, Bernard, 
I, and Pippin, on foot (he was just out of St. 
George’s). Messrs. Huguet and Yates rolled 
in their carriage to meet us at the principal 
towns 3vhere we played. 
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As we could not afford to make her com- 
mon, our walking was all- night work and 
introduced me to a rough life. 

The average of night weather is wetter and 
windier than day, and many a vile night we 
tramped through when wise men were abed ; 
and we never knew for certain where wc 
should pass the night: for it depended on 
Djek. She was so enormous that half the inns 
could not find us a place big enough for her. 
Our firat evening stroll was to Bath and 
Bristol : thence we crossed to Dublin, thence 
we returned to Plymouth. We walked from 
Plymouth to Liverpool, playing with good 
success at all these places. At Liverpool she 
laid hold of Bernard and would have settled 
his h^h, but Elliot came between them. 

That same> afternoon in walks a young 
gentleman dressed in the height of Parisian 
fashion — ^glossy hat, satin tie, trousers p ucker ed 
at the haunches — sprucer than any poor Eng- 
lishma* will be wlnle the ^yorl(^ lasts, and 
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who was it but Mons. Bernard come to take 
leave. We endeavoured to dissuade him ; he 
smiled and shook his head, treated us, flattered 
us, and showed us his preparations for France. 

All that day and the next he sauntered 
about us, dressed like a gentleman, with his 
hands in his pockets and an ostdhtatioup 
neglect of his late affectionate charge. Before 
he left he invited me to drink something at his 
expense, and was good enough to say I was 
what he most regretted leaving. 

‘ Then why go ? ’ said I. 

‘ 1 will tell you, mon pauvre gar 9 on,’ said 
Mons. Bernard. ‘We old hands have all got 
our orders to say she is a duck. Ah, you have 
found that out of yourself. Well now, as 
I have done with her, I will tell you a part 
of her character, for I know her well. Once 
she injures you she can never forgive you. 
So long as she has never hurt you there’s a 
fair chance she never will. I have been about 
her for years, and she never molested me till 
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yesterday. But — if she once attacks a man, 
that man’s death-warrant is signed — can’t 
altogether account for it : but trust my expe- 
rience it is so. I would have stayed with you 
all my life if she had not shown me my fate ; 
hut not now : merci ! I have a wife and two 
children in France. I have saved some 
money out of her : I return to the bosom of 
my family : and if Pippin stays with , her after 
the hint she gave him in London, why you 
will see the death of Pippin, my lad, voilil 
tout, that is if you don’t go first. Qu’est que 
§a te fmt it la fin ? tu es garjon toi — buvons ! 

The next day he left us, and left me sad 
for one. The quiet determmation with which 
he acted upon positive experience of her was 
enough to make a man thoughtful. And then 
Bernard was the flower of us: he was the 
drop of mirth and gaiety in our iron cup. He 
was a pure unadulterated Frenchman, and to 
be just— where can you find anything so de- 
lightful as a Frenchman — Of the right sort? 
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He fluttered home singing 

‘ Los doHx yeux de ma brunetr-te, 

Tout — e i3Ugnonet1r--e--tout-^e gontillett— ©/ 

and left us all in black. 

God bless you my merry fellow. I hope 
you fottnd your children healthy, and your 
brunette true, and your friends alive, and that 
the world is just to you, and smiles on you, as 
you do on it, and did on us. 

From Liverpool we walked to Glasgow: 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh; and from Edin- 
burgh on a cold stai^’y midnight we started for 
Newcastle. 

In this interval of business let me paint 
you my companions Pippin and Elliot The 
reader is entitled to this, for there must have 
been something out of the common in their 
looks, since I was within an ace of being 
killed along of the Italian’s face, and was 
imprisoned four days through the Englislunan’s 
mug. 

The Italian whom we know by the nick- 
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name of Pippin was a man of immense 
stature and athletic mould. His face, once 
seen,' would never be forgotten. His skin, 
almost as swarthy as Othello’s, was set off 
by .dazzling ivory teeth, and lighted by two 
glorious large eyes, black as jet, brilliant as 
diamonds : the orbs of black lightning gleamed 
from beneath eyebrows that many a dandy 
would have bought for moustaches at a high 
valuation. A nose like a reaping-hook com- 
pleted him— perch him on a tolerable-sized 
rock and there you had a black eagle. 

As if this was not enough, Pippin would 
always wear a conical hat, and had he but 
stepped upon the stage in “ Massaniello ” or the 
like, all the other brigands would have sunk 
down to rural police by the side of our man. 
But now comes the absurdity : his inside was 
not different from his out, it was the exact 
opposite. You* might turn over twenty thou- 
sand bullet heads and bolus eyes, before you 
could find one man so thoroughly harmless as 
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this thundering brigand. He was just a pet, 
m universal pet of all the men and women 
that came near him. He had the disposition 
of a dove and the heart of a hare. He was a 
lamb in wolf’s clothing. 

My next portrait is not so pleasing. 

A MAN TOENED BRUTE. 

Some ten years before this, a fine stout young 
English rustic entered the service of Made- 
moiselle Djek He was a model for bone and 
muscle, and had two cheeks like roses : when 
he first went to Paris he was looked on as a 
curiosity there. People used to come to 
Djek’s stable to sec her, and Elliot the young 
English Samson. Just ten years after this 
young Elliot had got to be called ‘ old Elliot.’ 
His face was not only pale it was colourless t 
it was the face of a walking corpse. This came 
of ten years’ brandy and brute. I have often 
asked people to guess the man’s age, and they 
always guessed sixty sixty-five or seventy 
oftenest the latter. 
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He was thirty-five, not a day more. 

This man’s mind had come down along 
with his body. He understood nothing but 
elephant, he seldom talked, and then nothing 
but elephant He was an elephant-man. I 
will give you an instance which I always 
thought curious. 

An elephant, you may have observed, can- 
not stand quite still. Tlie great weight of its 
head causes a nodding movement, which is 
pei'petual when the creature stands erect 
Well, -jhis Tom Elliot, when he stood up, used 
always to have one foot advanced, and his 
eye half closed, and his head niddle noddling 
like an elephant all the time ; and with it all 
such a presence of brute and absence of soul 
in his mug, enough to give a thoughtful man 
some ^ery. queer ideas about man and beast. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


My office in this trip was merely to contract 
for the elephant’s food at the various places ; 
but I was getting older and shrewder, and 
more designing than I used to be, and I 
was quite keen enough to see in this elephant 
the means of bettering my fortunes if I cOuld 
but make friends with her. But how to do 
this? She was like a coquette: - strange 
admirefs welcome ; but when , you had’ courted 
her a while she got tired of you, and then 
nothing, short of your demise satisfied her 
caprice. Her heart seemed inaccessible, 
except to this brute Elliot, arid he, drunk 
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or sober, guarded the secret of his fascination 
by some instinct ; for reason he possessed in a 
very small degree. 

I played the spy on quadruped and biped, 
and I found out the fact but the reason beat 
me. I saw that she was more tenderly careful 
of him than a mother of her child. I saw 
him roll down stupid drunk tmder her belly, 
and I saw her lift first one foot and then the 
other, and draw them slowly and carefully 
back, trembling with fear lest she might make 
a mistake and hurt him. 

But why she was a mother to him, and a 
step-mother to the rest of us, that I could not 
learn. 

One day between Plymouth and Liverpool 
having left Elliot and her together, I 
happened to return and I found the elephant 
alone and in a state of excitement, and 
looking in I observed some blood upon the 
straw. 

His turn has come at last was my first 
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notion ; but looking round there was Elliot 
behind me. 

‘ I was afraid she had tried it on with you,’ 

I said. 

‘Who?’ 

‘ The elephant.’ 

Elliot’s face was not generally expressive,* 
but the look of silent scorn he gave me at the 
idea of the elephant attacking him was worth 
seeing. The brute knew something I did not 
know, and could not find out ; and from this 
one piece of knowledge he looked down upon 
me with a sort of contempt that set all the 
Seven Dials’ blood on fire. 

‘I will bottom this,’ said I, ‘if I die 
for it.’ 

My plan now was to feed Djek every day 
with my own hand, but never to go near her 
without Elliot at my very side and in firont of 
the elephant 

This was my first step. 

We were now drawing towards Newcastle, 
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and had to lie at Morpeth ; where we arrived 
late, and found Mr. Yates and M. Huguet, 
who had come- out from Newcastle to meet 
us : and at this pldce t determined on a new 
move which I had long meditated. 

Elliot, I reflected, always slept with the 
elephant. None of the other men had ever 
done this. Now might there not be some 
magic in this unbroken familiarity between 
the two animals ? 

Accordingly at Morpeth I pretended there 
was no bed vacant in the inn, and asked Elliot 
to let me lie beside him : he grunted an un- 
gracious assent. 

° • 

Not to overdo it at first, I got Elliot between 

me and Djek, so that if she was offended at my 
intrusion, she must pass over her darling to 
resent it : we had tramped a good many miles 
and wore soon fast asleep. 

About two in the morning, I was awoke by 
a shout and a crunching, and felt myself 
dropping into the straw out of the elephant’s 
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mouth. She had stretched her proboscis over 
him — ^had taken me up so delicately that I felt 
nothing, and when Elliot shouted I was in her 
mouth; at his voice, th«3d; rang in my ears 
like the last trumpet, she dropped me like a 
hot potato. I rolled out of the.’ straw giving 
tongue a good one, and ran out of the shed. I . 
had no sooner got to the inn than I felt a 
sickening pain in my shoulder and fainted 
away. 

Her huge tooth had gone into my shoulder 
like a wedge. It was myself I had heard 
being crunched. 

They did what they could for me and I soon 4 
came to. When I recovered my senses I was 
seized with vomiting; but at last all violent 
symptoms abated; and I began to suffer great 
pain in the injured part, and did suffer for six 
weeks. 

And so I scraped clear. Somehow or other . 
Elliot was not drunk, or nothing could have 
saved me : for a second wonder he, who was 
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a heavy sleeper, woke at the very slight noise 
she made eating me; a moment later and 
nothing could have saved me. I use too 
many words — suppose she had eaten me — 
what then ? 

They told Mr. Yates at breakfast, and he 
sent for me and advised me to lie quiet 
at Morpeth till the fever of the wound should 
be off me; but I refused. She was to start 
at ten and I told him I shouM start with 
her. 

Running from grim death like that I had 
left my shoes behind in thO shed, and M. 
Huguet sent his servant Baptiste, an Italian, 
for them. 

Mr. Yates then asked me for all the 
particulars, and whilst I was telling him and 
M. Huguet, we heard a commotion in the 
street, and saw people running, and presently 
one of Ihe waiters ran in and cried, 

‘The elephant has killed a man or near it.’ 

Mr. Yates laughed and said 
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‘Not quite so bad as that; for here is the 
man.’ 

‘ No, no ! ' cried the waiter, ‘ it is not him ; it 
is one of the foreigners.’ 

Ml’. Yates started up all trembling : he ran 
to the stable : I followed him as I was, and 
there we saw a sight to make our blood run 
cold. On the corn-bin lay poor Baptiste 
crushed into a mummy. How it happened 
there was no means of knowing — but, no 
doubt, while he was groping in the straw for 
my wretched shoes, she struck him with her 
trunk, perhaps 'more than once, — his breast- 
bones were broken to chips, and every time 
he breathed, which by God’s mercy was not 
many minutes, the man’s whole chest frame 
puffed out like a bladder with the action of his 
lungs — it was too horrible to look at. f 

Elliot had run at Baptiste’s cry, but too late 
to save his life this time. He had drawn tlie 
man out of the straw as she was about to 
pound him to a jelly, and there the poor soul 
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lay on the corn-bin, and by his side lay thb 
things he had died for ; two old shoes. Elliot 
had found them in the straw and put them 
there of all places in the world. ^ 

By this time all Morpeth' was out. They 
besieged the doors and’ vowed death' to the ele- 
phant. M. Huguet became greatly alarmed: 
he could spare Baptiste but , he could not spare 
Djek. He got Mr. Yates to pacify the people 
— ‘ tell them something,’ said he, 

‘What on earth can I say for her over 
that man’s bleeding body ? ’ said Mr. Yates. 
‘ Curse her ! would to God I had never seen 
her! ’ 

‘Tell them he used her cruel,’ said M. 
Huguet, ‘ 1 have brought her off with that 
before now.’ 

Well my sickness came on again, partly no 
doubt by the sight and the remorse, and I was 
got to bed and lay there some days ; so I did 
not see all that passed, but 1 heard some and 1 
know the rest by instinct now. 
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Half an hour after breakfast-tune Bapti^ 
died Od this the elephant was detained by 
the authorities, and a coroner’s inquest was 
summoned, ai^ sat in the shambles on the 
victim, with the bijtcheress looking on at the 
proceedings. - , / 

Pippin told me shp tOok off a juryman’s hat 
during the investigation, waved it triumph- 
antly in the air, and placed it cleverly on her 
favourite’s head old Tom. 

At this inquest two or three persons deposed 
on oath that the deceased had ill used her 
more than once in France, in particular that 
he had run a pitchfork into her two years ago, 
that he had been remonstrated with but in 
vain; unfortunately she had recognised him 
at once, and killed him out of revenge for 
past cruelty, or to save herself from fresh 
outrages. 

This cooled the ardour against her. Some 
even took part with her against the man. 

‘ Run a pitchfork into an elephant ! Oh for 
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shamo! no 'wonder she killed him at last. 
How good of her not to kill him then and 
there — what forbearance — ^forgave it for two 
years, ye see.’ 

There is a fixed opinion among men that 
an elephant is a good kind creature; the 
opinion is fed by tlie proprietors of elephants, 
who must nurse the notion or lose their cus- 
tomers, and so a set tale is always ready to 
clear the guilty and criminate the sufferer; 
and this tale is greedily swallowed by the 
public. You will hear and read many such 
tales in the papers before you die. Every 
such tale is a lie. 

How curiously things happen! Last year 
i &, more than twenty years after this event, 
my little girl went for a pound of butter to 
Newport Street. She brought it wrapped up 
in a scrap of a very old newspaper; in un- 
rolling it, my eye by mere accident fell upon 
these words ‘An inquest.’ I had no sooner 
read the paragraph than 1 put the scrap of 
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paper away in my desk : it lies before me now, 
and I am copying it 

‘ An inqnest was held at the Phoenix Inn 

* Morpeth on the 27th ultimo, on view of 
‘ the body of an Italian named Baptiste 
‘ Bernard, who was one of the attendants 
‘ on the female elephant which lately 
‘ performed at the Adelphi. It appeared 
‘ from the evidence that the man had 
‘ stabbed the elephant in the trunk with a 
‘ pitchfork about two years ago while in 

* a state of intoxication, and that on 
‘ the Tuesday previous to the inquest, 

‘ the animal caught hold of him with 
‘ her trunk, and did him so much injury 
‘ that he died in a few hours. Verdict 
‘ died from the wounds and bruises 
‘ received from the trunk of an elephant. 

‘ Deodand 5s," 

Well this has gone all abroad; for print 
travels like wind : and it is not fair to the 
friends and the memory of this B^^te 
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Bernard to print Aat he died by his own 
cruelty, or fault, or folly. 

So take my deposition, and carry it to 
Milan, his native city. 

I declare upon oath that the above is a lie. 
That the man was never an attendant upon 
the female elephant; he was an attendant on 
the female Huguet. For he was that lady's 
footman. His first introduction to Made- 
moiselle Djek was her killing him, and he died, 
not by any fault of his own, but by the will of 
God and through ignorsmee of the real nature 
of the Jull^rown elephant, the cunningest, 
niost treacherous, and blood-thirsty beast that 
ever played the butcher among mankind, 

I What men speak dissolves in the air, what 
they print stands fast and will look them in 
the face to all eternity. I print the truth 
about this man's death so help me God. 

Business is business. As soon as we had 
got the inquest over and stamped the lie 
current, hid the truth and buried the man, 
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we marched south and played oiif little pky 
at Newcastle. 

Deodand for a human soul sent by murder 
to its account, five bob. 

After Newcastle we walked to York and 
thence to Manchester. I crept along tho- 
roughly crestfallen. Months and months I 
had watched and spied and tried to pluck dut 
the heart of this Tom Elliet’s mystery. I had 
failed — months and months I had tried to gain 
some influence over Djek. I had failed — but 
for Elliot it was clear I should not live a single 
day within reach of her trunk, this brute was 
my superior. I was pompelled to look up to 
him, and I did lo(dc up to Mm. 

As I tramped sulkily along my smarting 
shoulder reminded me that in elephant, as in 
everything else I had tried, I was Jack, not 
master. 

The proprietors had their cause of discontent 
too; we had silenced the law but we could 
not silence opinion. Somehow su^cion 
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hung about her in the very air wherever she 
went. She never throve in the English 
provinces after the Morpeth job, and finding 
this, Mr. Yates said, ‘ Oh hang her, she has 
lost her character here. Send her to America.* 
So he and M. Huguet joined partnership and 
took this new speculation on their shoulders. 
•America was even in that day a great card if 
you went with an English or French repu- 
tation. 

I had been thinking of leaving her and her 
old Tom in despair; but now that other 
dangers and inconveniences were to be 
endured besides her and her trunk, by some 
strange freak of human nature, or by fate, I 
began to cling to her like a limpet to a rock 
the more you pull at him. 

Mr. Yates dissuaded me. ‘ Have nothing to 
do with her, Jack. She will serve you like all 
the rest. Stay at home and I’ll find some- 
thing for you in the theatre.' 

I thought a great deal of Mr. Yates for 
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this, for he was speaking against his own 
interest. I was a &ithM servant to him and 
he needed one about her. Many a five-pound 
note I had saved him already, and well he 
deserved it at my hands. 

‘ No sir,’ I said, ‘ 1 shall be of use and 1 
can’t bear to be nonpluslied by two brutes Hke 
Elliot and her. I have begun to study her 
and I must go on to the word “ finis ! ” ’ 

Messrs. Yates and Huguet ensured the 
elephant for £20,000, and sent us all to sea 
together in the middle of November, a pretty 
month to cross the Atlantic in. 

This was what betters call a hedge; and 
not a bad one. 

Our party was Queen Djek, Mr. Stevenson 
her financier, Mr. Gallott her stage-manager 
and wrongful heir; Elliot her keeper, her 
lord, her king; Pippin her slave always 
trembling for his head, myself her commis- 
sariat, and one George Hinde from Womb- 
well’s her man-of-all-work. 
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She had a stout cabin built upon deck for 
her. It cost £40 to make ; what she paid for 
the accommodation heaven knows, but I 
should think a good round sum, for it was 
the curse of the sailors and passengers and 
added fresh terrors to navigation ; the steers- 
man could not see the ship’s head, until the 
sea took the mariners’ part and knocked it 
into toothpicks. 

Captain Sebor had such a passage with us 
as he had never encountered before ; he told 
us so — and no wonder ; he never bad such a 
wholesale murderess on board before, — con- 
trary winds for ever and stiff gales too. At 
last it blew great guns ; and one night as the 
sun went down crimson in the Gulf of Florida, 
the sea running mountains high, I saw Captain 
Sebor himself was fidgety.. He had cause: 
that night a tempest came on : “ the Ontario ” 
rolled fearfully and groaned like a dying 
mam ; about two in the morning a sea struck 
her, smashed Djek’s cabin to atoms and left 
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her expcffled and reeling ; another such would 
now have swept her overboard, but her wits 
never left her for a moment. She threw 
herself down flatter than any man could have 
conceived possible ; out went all her four legs 
and she glued her belly to tKe deck : the 
sailors passed a chain from the weather to tlie' 
lee bulwarks, and she seized it with her 
proboscis, and held on like grim death. Poor 
thing her coat never got not to say dry — she 
was like a great water-rat all the rest of the 
voyage. 

The passage was twelve weeks of foul 
weather ; the elephant began to be suspected 
of being the cause of this, and the sailore often 
looked askaunt at her, and said we should 
never see port till she walked the plank into 
the Atlantic. If her underwriters saved thar 
twenty thousand pounds it was touch and go 
more than once or twice. Moreover she ate 
so little all the voyage tliat it was a wonder 
to Elliot and me how she came not to die of 
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sickness and hunger. I suppose she survived 
it all because she had more mischief to do. 

As the pretty little witches sing in Mr. 
Locke’s opera of “ Macbeth.” 

She must, she must, she must, she must, 
she must shed — ^much more ^blood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Our preposterous long voyage deranged all 
the calculations that had been made for us in 
England, and we reached New York just at 
the wrong time. We found Master Burke 
playing at the Park Theatre, and we were 
forced to treat with an inferior house, the 
Bowery Theatre. We played there with but 
small success compared with what we had 
been used to in Europe. Master Burke filled 
ithe house — ^we did not fill ours — so that at 
last she was actually eclipsed by a human actor : 
to be sure it was a boy, not a man, and child’s 
play is sometimes preferred by the theatre- 
going world even to horce-play. 
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^ The statesmen were cold to us ; they had 
not at this time learned to form an opinion oi 
their own at sight on such matters, and we did 
not bring them an overpowering European 
verdict to which they had nothing to do but 
ames. There was no groove cut 
t o run in, and while they hesitated, 
the speculation halted. I think she would suc- 
ceed there now ; but at this time they were 
not -ripe for an elephant. 

We left New York and away to Philadelphia 
on foot and steamboat. 

There is a place on the 'Delaware where the 
boat draws up to a small pier. Down this 
wo marched, and about ten yards from the 
end the floor gave way under her weight and 
Djek and her train fell into the sea. I w'as 
awoke from a reverie and found myself sitting 
right at top of her, with my knees in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Elliofhad a rough Benjamin on, 
and as he was coming thundering down with 
the rest of the rubbish alive and dead, it caught 
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in a nail and he hung, over the bay by the 
shoulder like an Indian fakeer, cursing and 
swearing for all the world like a dog barking : 
I never saw such a posture — and, oh! the 
language ! 

I swam out ; but Djek was caught in a trap 
between the two sets of piles, ^ The water 
was about two feet over her head, so that 
every now and then she disappeared, and then 
striking the bottom she came up again, plung- 
ing and rolling and ipaking waves like a 
steamboat: her trunk she kept vertical like 
the hose of a diving-btsll, and oh, the noises 
that came up irora the bottom of the sea 
through that flesh-pipe: for about four hours 
she went up and down the gamut of ‘ 0 Lord 
what shall I do ? ’ more than at thousand times 
I think. We brought ropes to her aid and 
boats and men, and tried all we knew to move 
her but in vain ; and when we had exhausted 
our sagacity, she drew upon a bettor bank, 
her own. Talk of brutes not being able to 
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reason--- gammon. Djek could reason like 
Solomon ; for each fresh difficulty she found 
a fresh resource. On this occasion she did 
what I never saw her do before or since : she 
took her enormous skull, and used it as a bat- 
tering ram against the piles; two of them 
resisted — ^no wonder — they were about eight 
inches in diameter; the third snapped like 
glass and she plunged through and waddled 
on shore. I met her with a bucket of brandy 
and hot water — stiff. 

Ladies, who are said to sip this compound 
in your boudoirs while your husbands are 
smoking at the clubs, but I don’t believe it of 
you, learn how this lady disposed of her 
wooden tumbler full. She thrust her pro- 
boscis into it. Whis — s — s — s — p! Now it 
is all in her trunk. Whis — s — s— sh — now it 
is all in her abdomen : one breath drawn and 
exhaled sent it from the bucket home. This 
done, her eye twinkled and she trumpeted to 
the tune of ‘ All is well that ends well.’ 
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I should weary the reader were I to relate 
at length all the small incidents that befel us 
in the United States. 

The general result was failure, loss of 
money, our salaries not paid up, and fearful 
embarrassments staring us in the face; we 
scraped through without pawning the ele- 
phant, but we were often on the verge of it 
All this did not choke my ambition. Warned 
by the past I never ventimed near her (unless 
Elliot was there) for twelve months after our 
lauding; but I was always watching Elliot 
and her to find the secret of his influence. 

A fearful annoyance to the leaders of the 
speculation was the drunkenness of Old Tom 
and George Hinde ; these two encouraged one 
another and defied us, and of course they were 
our masters, because no one but Elliot could 
move the elephant from place to place or 
work her on the stage. 

One night Elliot was so drunk that he fell 
down sw’ecless at the door of her shed on his 
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way to repose. I was not near but Mr. Galloft 
it seems was, and he told us she put out her 
proboscis, drew him tenderly in, laid him on 
the straw, and flung some straw over him or 
partly over him. Mr. Gallott is alive and a 
public character: you can a^ him whether 
this is true : I tell this one thing on hear-say. 

Not long after this, in one of the American 
towns, I forget Wliich, passing by Djek’s shed^ 

I heard a tremendous row. I was about to call 
Elliot, thinking it was the old story, somebody 
getting butchered : but, I don’t know how it 
was, something stopped me, and I looked cau- 
tiously in instead, and I saw Tom Elh’ot 
walking into her with a pitchfork — she 
trpmbling»like a schoolboy with her head in a 
comer — ^and the^bldodw streaming from her ! 
sides. As soon as he ca^ht g%ht of me he 
left off* a»d nuuttered unintelligibly. I said 
nothing. •. I thought the more. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 


We liad to go by water to a place called City 
Point, and thence to Pittsvillc. I made a 
mistake as to the hour the boat started ; and 
Djek and Co. went on board without me. ; 

Well, you will say I could follow by tiie 
next boat. But how about the tin to pay the 
passage? My pocket was dry: and the trea- 
surer gpne on. But I h^id ^ good set of 
blacking brusfees ; so sold them, and followed 
on with the proceeds? got ,4o^'Ci^ Point 
Elephant gone on to Pittsville^ , that I ex- 
pected. Twenty miles or so I had to tramp ^ 
on an empty stomach. And now doesn’t the 
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devil send me a fellow who shows me a short 
cut through a wood to Pittsville : into the 
wood I go. I thought it was to be like an 
English wood : out of the sun into a pleasant 
shade, and, by then you are cool, into the 
world again. Instead of that, ‘the deeper 
the deeper you are in it ’ as the song of the 
bottle says, the further you were from getting 
out of it. Presently two roads instead of one, 
and then I knew I was done. I took one 
road : it twisted like a serpent. I had not 
been half an hour on it before I lost all the 
points of the compass. Says I I don’t know 
whether I ever shall see daylight again ; but 
if I do. City Point will be the first thing I 
shall see. You mark my words said 1. 

So here was I lost in what they call a wood 
out there, but we should call a forest at home. 
And now, being in the heart of it, I got among 
the devilishest noises, and nothing to be seen 
to , account for them : little feet suddenly 
paiiOffing and scurrying along the ground, 
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wings flapping out of trees; but what struck 
most awe into a chap from the Seven Dials 
was the rattle ; the everlasting rattle, and no- 
thing to show. Often I have puzzled myself 
what this rattle could be. It jras . like a 
thousand rattlesnakes, and didn’t I wish I 
was in the Seven Dials, though some get lost 
in them for that matter. After all I think it 
was only insects ; but insects by billions — ^you 
never heard anything like it in an EngUsh 
wood. 

Just as I was losing heart in this enchanted 
wood, I heard an earthly sound, the tramp of 
a horse’s foot. It was music. 

But the leaves were so thick I could not see 
wliere the horse was : he seemed to get ftirtlicr 
off, and then nearer. At last the sound came so 
close I made a run, burst through a lot of green 
leaves, and came out plump on a man riding 
a grey cob. He up with the butt-end of his 
whip to fell me, but seeing I was respectabie, 
‘Hallo! stranger' says he ‘guess you sort o’ 
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startled me.’ ‘ Beg pardon sir * says I, ‘ but I 
have lost my way.’ ‘ I see you are a stranger’ 
said he. 

. So then he asked me where I was bound 
for, and I told him — Pittsville. 

I won’t insult the reader by telling him 
what he said about the course I had been 
taking through the wood. I might as well 
tell him his ABC, or which side his bread 
butter falls in the dust on. Then he asked 
me who I was, so I told him I was one of the 
elephant’s domestics, leastways I did not word 
it so candid ; ‘ I was in charge of the elephant, 
and had taken a short cut,’ 

Now he had heard of Djek, and seen her 
bills up, so he knew it was all right, ‘How 
am I to find ^ay way out, sir V said I, ‘ Find 
your w^y Out?’ said he. ‘You will never 
find your way out.’ • ‘Good news, that.’ 

He thought a bit, then he said, ‘the best 
thing you can do is to come home with me, 
and to-morrow, I will send you on.’ 
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I could have hugged him. 

You had better walk behind me, says he, 
my pony bites. So I tramped astern: and 
on we went patter, patter, patter through the 
wood. At first I felt as jolly a^ a sand-boj 
marching behind the pony : but when we had 
pattered best part of an hour, I began to 
have my misgivings. In all the enchanted 
woods ever I had read of there was a iipiall 
trifle of a wizard or ogre that took you hc^e 
and settled your hash. Fee faw fum, I smell 
the blood of an English-mun, &c. 

And still on wo pattered, and the sun 
began to decline, and the wood to darken, and 
still we pattered on. I was just thinking of 
turning tail and slipping back among the 
panthers and mosquitoes and rattlesnakes, 
when, 0 be joyful, we burst on a clearing, and 
there was a nice house in 5, the middle of it, 
and out came the dogs jumping to welcome 
us and niggers no end, with white eyeballs and 
grinders like snow. 


» 5t 
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They pulled him off his horse, and in we 
went. There was his good lady, and his 
daughter a beautiful girl, and such a dinner. 
We sat down, and I maintained a modest 
taciturnity for some minutes: ‘the silent hog 
eats the most acorns.’ After dinner he shows 
mo all manner of ways of mixing the grog, 
and I show him one Avay of drinking it — 
when you can get it. Then he must hear 
about the elephant : so I tell him the jade’s 
histoiy, but bind him to sccresy. 

Then the young lady puts in. ‘ So you are 
really an Englishman ? ’ and she lijoks me all 
over, ‘ That you may take your oath of miss,’ 
says I. 

‘ Oh ! ’ says she, and smiles. I did not take 
it up at first, but I see what it was now. Me 
standing five feet four, I did not come up to 
her notion of the Father of all Americans. 
‘Does tliis great peoploi spring from such a 
little stock as we have here?’ thinks my 
young lady. I should have up and told her 
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the pluck makes the man and not the inches ; a 
but I lost that chance. Then being pressed 
with questions I told them all my adventures, 
and they hung on my words. It was a new 
leaf to them, I could see that. * 

The young lady , her eyes glittered like two 

* 

purple stars at a stranger with the gift of the 
gab, that had seen so much life as I had, and 
midnight came in no time. Then I was 
ushered to bed. Now up to that time I had 
always gone to roost without pomp or cere- 
mony; sometimes with a mole candle, but 
oftencr a girthing dip, which I ^ave seen it 
dart its beams out of a bottle instead of a flat 
candlestick. 

This time a whole cavalcade of us went up 
the stairs: one blackie marched in my van 
with two lights, two blackies brought up my 
rear. They showed me into a beautiful room, 
and stood in the half-light with eyes and 
teeth like red-hot silver, glittering and dia- 
bolical. I thought of course they would go 
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away now. Not they. Presently one imp ot 
darkness brings me a chair. 

I sit down, and wonder. Otlier two lay 
hold of my boots and whip them off. This 
done they buzz about me like black and 
white fiends, fidgetting, till I longed to punch 
their heads. They pull my coat off and my 
trousers ; then they hoist me into bed : this 
done, first one makes a run and tucks 
mo in and grins over me diabolical ; then 
another conies like a battering-ram, and tucks 
me in tighter. Fiend 3 looks at the work 
and puts the artful touches at the corners, 
and behold me wedged, and then the benefi-*' 
cent fiends mizzled with a hearty grin that 
seemed to turn them all ivory. 1 could not 
believe my senses : I had never been tucked in 
since my mother’s time. 

In the morning, struggled out, and came 
down to breakfast. Took leave of the good 
Samaritan, whp appointed two of my niggers 
to see me out of the wood ; made my bow to 
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the ladies, and away with a grateful heart 
The niggers conducted me clear of the wood 
and set me on the broad road. Then came 
one of the pills a poor fellow has to stomach. 
I had made friends with the poor darkies, and 
now I had not even a few pence to give 
them, and such a little would have gone so 
far with them. I have often felt the bitter- 
ness of poverty, but never I do think as when 
I parted with my poor niggers at the edge of 
the wood, and was forced to see them go 
slowly home without a farthing. 

I wish these few words could travel across 
the water, and my good host might read them, 
and see I have not forgotten him all these 
years. But, dear heart, you may be sure he 
is not upon the earth now. It is years ago, 
and ^ man that had the heart to harbour a 
stranger and a wanderer, why he would be 
one of the first to go. 

We steamed and tramped up and down the 
United States of America. On our return to 
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Norfolk, slje broke loose at midnight, slipped 
into the town, took up the trees on the 
Boulevard and strewed them flat, went into 
the market, broke into a vegetable shop, 
munched the entire stock, next to a coach- 
maker’s, took ofT a can’iage-wheel, opened the 
door, stripped the cushions, and we found her 
eating the stuffing. 

One day at noon, we found ourselves four- 
teen miles from the town, I forget its name, 
we had to play in that very night. Mr. 
Gallott had gone on to rehearse, &c,, and it 
behoved us to be marching after him. At 
this juncture old Tom being rather drunk 
feels a strong desire to be quite drunk, and 
refuses to stir from his brandy-and-water. 
Our exchequer was in no condition to be 
trifled with thus : if Elliot & Co. became 
helpless for an hour or two we should arrive 
too late for the night’s performance and Djek 
eating her head off all the while. I coaxed 
and threatened our two brandy sponges : but 
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in vain: they stuck and sucked; I was in 
despair, and being in despair came to a 
desperate resolution ; I determined to try 
and master her myself then and there and to 
defy these drunkards. 

I told Pippin my project : he- started back 
aghast : he viewed me in the light of a mad- 
man ‘are you tired of your life?' said he. 
But I was inflexible. Seven Dials’ pluck was 
up. I was enraged with my drunkards, and I 
was tired of waiting so many years the slave of 
a quadruped whose master was a brute. 

Elephants are driven with a rod of steel 
sharpened at the end ; about a foot from the 
end of this weapon is a large hook ; by stick- 
ing this hook into an elephant’s ear, and pull- 
ing it, you make her sensible which way you 
Want her to go, and pereuade her to comply. 

Armed with tliis tool I walked up to Djek’s 
shed and in the most harsh and brutal .voice 
I could command, bade her come out.* She 
moved in the shed, but hesitated. ‘ I repeated 
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the command still more repulsively and out 
she came towards me very slowly. 

With beasts such as lions, tigers and ele- 
phants, great promptitude is the thing. 
Think for them!- don’t give them time to 
think, or their thoughts may be evil ; I had 
learned this much, so I introduced myself by 
driving the steel into Djek’s ribs, and then 
hooking her ear, while Pippin looked down 
from a first story window. If Djek had known 
how my heart was beating she would have 
killed me then and there; but, observing 
no hesitation on my part, she took it all as 
a matter of course and walked with me like 
a lamb. I found myself alone with her on 
the road .and fourteen miles of it before us. 
It was a serious situation but I was ripe for 
it now. All the old women’s stories and 
traditions about an elephant’s character had 
been driven out of me by experience and 
washed out with blood. I had fathomed 
Elliot’s art. I had got what the French call 
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the riddle-key of Mademoiselle Djek and that 
key was ‘ steel ! ’ 

On we marched the best of friends — there 
were a number of little hills on the road, and 
as we mounted one, a figure used to appear 

T 

behind us on the crest of the last between us 
and the sky — this was the gallant Pippin, ' 
solicitous for his friend’s fate, but desirous of 
not partaking it if adverse. And still the 
worthy Djek and I marched on the best of 
friends. About a mile out of the town she 
put out her trunk and tried to curl it round 
me in a caressing way. I met this overture 
by driving the steel into her till the blood 
squirted out of her. If I had not, the syren 
would have killed me in the course of the 
next five minutes. Whenever she relaxed 
her speed, I drove the steel into her. When 
the afternoon sun smiled gloriously on us and 
the poor thing felt nature stir in her heart, 
and began to fiisk in her awful clumsy way, 
pounding the great globe, I drove the steel 
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into her : if I had not, I should not he here to 
relate this sprightly narrative. 

Meantime at her stage-manager and 

financier were in great distress and anxiety, 
four o’clock, and no elephant. At last they 
got so frightened, they came out to meet us, 
and presently to their amazement and delight 
Djck strode up with her new general. Their 
ccstacy was great to think the whole husiness 
was no longer at a drunkard’s mercy. ‘ But 
how did you manage ? how ever did ye win 
her heart?’ — ‘ With this,’ said I, and showed 
them the bloody steel. 

We had not been in the town half an hour 
before Tom and George came in. They were 
not so drunk but what they trembled for their 
situations after my exploit, and rolled and 
zigzagged after us as fast as they could. 

By these means I rose from mademoiselle’s 
slave to be her friend and companion. 
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CIIArTER IX. 

— • — 

This feat kept my two drunkards in better 
order, and revived my own dormant ambition, 
I used now to visit her by myself steel in 
hand, to feed her, &c., and scrape acquaintance 
with her by every means — steel in hand. 
One day I was feeding her, when suddenly I 
thought a house had fallen on me. I felt 
myself crashing against the door, and there I 
was lying upon it in the passage with all the 
breath didven clean out of my body. Pippin 
came and lifted me up and carried me into 
the air. I thought I should have died before 
breath could get into my lungs again. She 
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had done this with a push from the thick end 
of her proboscis. After a wliile I came to. 
I had no sooner recovered my breath than I 
ran into the stable, and came back with a 
pitchfork. Pippin saw my intention and 
implored me for Heaven’s sake not to. I 
would not listen to him — he flung his arms 
round me. I threatened to turn the fork on 
him if he did not let me go. 

‘ Hark!’ said he, and sure enough there she 
was snorting and getting up her rage. ‘I 
know all about that,’ said I : ‘my death- 
warrant is drawn up, and if I don’t strike it 
will be signed : this is how she has felt her 
way with all of them before she has killed 
them. ' I have but one chance of life,’ said I, 
‘and I won’t throw it away without a 
struggle.’ *I opened the door, and, with a 
mind full of misgivings I walked quickly up 
to her. I did not hesitate or raise the ques- 
tion which of us two was to suffer; I knew 
that would not do. I sprang upon her like a 
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tiger, and drove the pitchfork into her trunk. 
She gave a yell of dismay and turned a little 
from me ; I drove the fork into her ear. 

Then came out her real character. 

She wheeled round, ran her head ihto a 
comer, stuck out her great buttocks and 
trembled all over like a leaf. I stabbed her* 
with all my force for half an hour till the^ 
blood poured out of every square foot of her 
huge body, and, during the operation, she 
would have crept into a nut-shell if she could. 
I filled her as full of holes as a cloved orange. 

The blood that trickled out of her saved 
mine : and, for the first time I walked out of 
her shambles her master. 

One year and six months after we had 
lauded at New Jork to conquer another 
hemisphere, we turned tail and sailed for 
England again. We had a prosperous voyage 
with the exception of one accident. George 
Hinde from incessant brandy had delirium 
tremens, and one night, in a fit of it, he had 
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just sense enough to see that he was hardly 
to be trusted with the care of himself. 
‘John,’ said he to me, ‘tie me to this mast 
hand and foot.’ I demurred: but he begged 
mo for Heaven’s sake ; so I bound him hand 
and foot as per order. This done, some one 
called me down below, and whilst I was there 
it seems George got very uncomfortable and 
began to hallo and complain. Up comes the 
captain; secs a man lashed to the mast. 
‘What game is this 1’ says he. ‘It is that 
little blackguard John,’ says Hinde, ‘he 
caught me sleepiug against the mast and took 
a mean advantage: do loose me captfiin!’ 
The captain made sure it was a sea-jest, and 
loosed him with his own hands. ‘Thank’ 
you, captain,’ says George, ‘you are a good 
fellow. God bless you all!’ and with these 
words he ran aft and jumped into the sea. 
A. Yankee sailor made a grab at him and just 
touched his coat, but it was too late to save 
bin-i) and we were going before the wind ten 
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knots an hour. Thus George Hinde fell by 
brandy : his kindred spirit old Tom seemed 
ready to follow without the help of water salt 
or fresh. This man’s face was now an 
uniform colour, white, with a scarce per- 
ceptible bluish yellowish tinge. He was a 
moving corpse. 

Drink f®r ever! It makes men thieves, 
murderers, asses, and paupers ; but, what 
about that, so long as it sends them to an 
early grave with ‘beast’ for their friends to 
write over their tombstones, mdess they have 
a mind to tell lies in a churchyard, and that 
is a common trick. 

We arrived at the mouth of the Thames. 

Some boats boarded us with fresh provisions 
and delicacies ; among the rest one I had not 
tasted for many a day, it is called soft-tommy 
at sea, and, on land, bread. The merchant 
stood on tip-toe and handed a loaf towards 
me, and I leaned over the bulwarks and 
stretched down to him with a shilling in my 
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liaad. But, as ill-luck would have it, tUe 
shilling slipped from myt fingers and fell. If 
it had been some men’s it would have fallen 
into the boat, others’, into the sea, slap; but 
it was mine, and so it fell on thfe boat’s very 
rim and then danced to its own music into 
the water. I looked after it in silence; a 
young lady, with whom I had made some 
little acquaintance during the voyage, hap- 
pened to be at my elbow, and she laughed 
most merrily as the shilling went down. I 
remember being astonished that she laughed. 
The man still held out the bread : but I shook 
my head. ‘I must go without now,’ said I; 
the young lady was quite surprised. ‘Why 
it is worth a guinea,’ cried she. ‘ Yes, miss,’ 
said I, sheepishly, ‘ but we can’t always have 
what we like you see ; I ought to have held my 
shilling tighter.’ 

‘Your shilling,’ cries 'she. ‘Oh!’ and she 
dashed her hand into her pocket and took out 
her purse, and I could see her beautiful white 
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fingers tremble with eagerness as they dived 
among the coin. She soon bought the loaf, 
and, as she handed it to me, I happened to 
look in her face and her cheek was red and 
her eyes quite brimming : her quick woman’s 
heart had told her the truth, that it was a 
well-dressed and tolerably well-behaved man’s ‘ 
last shilling, and he returning after years of 
travel to hife native land. 

1 am sure, until the young lady felt for me, 

I thought nothing of it; I had been at my 
last shilling more, than once. But when I 
saw she thought it hard, I began to think it 
was hard, and I remember the water came 
into my own eyes. Heaven bless her, and 
may she never want a shilling in her pocket, 
nor a kind heart near her to show her the 
world is not all made of stone. 

We' had no money to pay our passage, and 
we found Mr. Yates somewhat embarrassed; 
we had cost him a thousand or two and no 
return. So, whilst he wrote to Mens. Huguet, 
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that came to pass in England which we had 
always just contrived to stave off abroad. 

The elephant was pawned. 

And now I became of use to the proprietors 
1 arranged with the mortgagees, and they 
made the spout a show-place. I used to exhibit 
her and her tricks, and with the proceeds 1 
fed her, and Elliot, and myself. 

We had been three weeks in pledge, when, 
one fine morning, as I was showing off seated 
on the elephant’s back, I heard a French ex- 
clamation of surprise and joy ; I looked down 
and there was M. Huguet. I came down to 
him, and he, whose quick eye saw a way 
through me out of drunken Elliot, gave a 
loose to his feelings and embraced me k la 
Fran^aise: ‘which made the common people 
very much to admire ’ as the song has it, also 
a polite howl of derision greeted our conti- 
nental affection. M. Huguet put his hand into 
his pocket, and we got out of limbo, and were 
let loose upon suffering humanity once more. 
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They talk as if English gold did every- 
thing; but it was French gold , bought us off, 
I know that; for I saw it come out of his 
pocket. 

As soon as we were redeemed, we took an 
engagement at Astley's, and, during this en- 
gagement, cadaverous Tom, finding we could 
master her, used to attend less and less to her, 
and more and more to brandy. 

A certain baker who brought her loaves 
every morning for breakfast, used to ask me 
to let him feed her himself. He admired her, 
and took this way of making her fond of him. 
One day I had left these two friends and 
their loaves together for a minute, when I 
heard a fearful cry. I knew the sound too 
well by this time and, as I ran back, I had 
the sense to hallo at her ; this saved the man’s 
life: at the sound of my voice she dropped 
him from a height of about twelve feet, and 
he rolled away like a ball of worsted. I 
dashed in, up with the pitchfork and into her 
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like lightning, and, while the blood was squirt- 
ing out of her from a hundred little prong- 
holes, the poor baker limped away. 

Any gentleman or lady who wishes to know 
how a man feels when seized by an elephant, 
preparatory to being squelched, can consult 
this person ; he is a respectable tradesman; his 
name is Johns : he lives near Astley’s Tlieatre, 
or used to, and for obvious reasons can tell 
you this one anecdote out of many such better 
tliim I can ; that is if he has not forgotten it, 
and I dare say he hasn't — ask him ! 

After Astley’s, Drury Lane engaged us to 
play second to the Lions of Mysore ; rather a 
dowpriime ; but we went. In this theatre 
we behaved wonderfully. Notwithstanding, 
the numbe» of people continually buzzing 
about us, we kept our temper and did not 
smash a single one of these human gnats so 
trying to our little female irritability and 
feeble nerves. The only thing we did wrong 
was we broke through a granite mountain 
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and fell down on to the plains, and hurt om 
knee, and broke one super, — only one. 

The Lions of Mysore went a starring to 
Liverpool, and we accompanied them. Whilst 
we were there the .cholera broke out in Eng- 
land, and M. Huguet summoned^ us hastily to 
France. We brushed our hats, put on our . 
gloves and walked at one stretch from Liverpool 
to Dover. There we embarked for Boulogne ; 
Djek, cadaverous Tom, wolf-skin-lamb Pip- 
pin, and myself. I was now in Huguet’s 
service at fifty francs a week, as coadjutor and 
successor of cadaverous Tom, whose demise 
was hourly expected even by us who were 
hardened by use to his appearance, which was 
that of the ghost of delirium tremens. We 
arrived off Boulogne Pier ; but th^re we wore 
boarded by men in uniforms and moustaches, 
and questions put about the cholera, which 
disease the civic authorities of Boulogne were 
determined to keep on the other side of the 
channel. The captain’s answer provmg satis- 
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factory, we were allowed to run into the 
port. 

In landing anywhere Djek and her attend- 
ants had always to wait till the other pas- 
sengers had got clear, and we did so on this 
occasion. At length our turn came; but we 
had no sooner crossed the gangway, and 
touched French ground, than a movement 
took place on the quay, and a lot of bayonets 
bristled in our faces, and ‘ halte 1^1 ’ was the 
word. We begged an explanation ; in answer 
an officer glared with eyes like saucers and 
pointed with his finger at Elliot. The truth 
flashed on us. The Frenchmen were afraid 
of cholera coming over from England, and 
here was a man who looked plague cholera 
or death himself in person. We remonstrated 
through an interpreter, but Tom’s face was 
not to be refuted by words. Some were for 
sending us back home to so diseased a country 
as this article must have come out of; but 
milder measures prevailed. They set apart 
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for our use a little comer of the quay, and 
there they roped us in and sentinelled us. i 
And so for four days, in the polished kingdom 
of France, we dwelt in a hut ruder far than 
any on the banks of the Ohio. Drink for 
ever ! At last as Tom Coffin got neither a worse 
nor a better colour, they listened to reason and * 
let us loose upon the nation at large, and away 
we tramped for Paris. 

Times were changed with us in one respect ; 
we no longer marched to certain victory ; our 
long ill-success in America had lessened our 
arrogance, and we crept along towards Paris. 
But luckily for us we had now a presiding 
head and a good one. The soul of business is 
puffing; and no man puffed better than our 
chief M. Huguet. Half way between Boulogne 
and Paris we were met by a cavalier carrying 
our instructions how we were to enter Paiis ; 
and, arrived at St. Denis, instead of going 
straight on, we skirted the town, and made 
our formal entry by the Bois de Boulogne and 
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the Arch of Triumph. Huguet had come to 
terms with Franconi, and, to give Djek’s en- 
gagement more public importance, Franconi’s 
whole troop were ordered out to meet ue<and 
escort us in. They paraded up and down tlie 
Champs Elys(^es first, to excite attention and 
inquiry, and, when the public were fairly 
agog, our cavalcade formed outside the barrier 
and came glittering and prancing through the 
arch. An elephant has her ups and her downs 
like the rest. Djek, the despised of Kentucky 
and Virginia, burst on Paris, the centre of a 
shining throng. Franconi’s bright amazons 
and exquisite cavaliers rode to and fro our 
line carrying sham messages with earnest 
faces; Djek was bedecked with ribbons and 
seemed to tread more majestically, and our own 
hearts beat liigher, as, amidst grace and beauty, 
and pomp, sun shining — hats waving — feathers 
bending — ^mob cheering — trumpets ' crowing — 
and flints striking fire, we strode proudly into 
tl*e great city, the capital of pleasure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

These were bright days to me. I was set 
over old Tom — fancy that; and my salary 
doubled his ; I had fifty francs a week, and 
cleared as much more by showing her privately 
in her stable. 

Money melts in London; it evaporates in 
Paris. Pippin was a great favourite both 
with men and women behind the scenes at 
Franconi’s : he introduced me to charming 
companions of both sexes ; gaiety reigned, and 
tin and morals ‘made themselves air, into 
wliich they vanished,’ Shakspere. 

Towards the close of her engagement Djek 
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made one of her mistakes; she tip with her 
rightful heir and broke his ribs against the 
side scenes. 

We nearly had to stop her performances! 
we could not mend our rightful heir by next 
night, and substitutes did not pour in. ‘I 
won’t go on with her,’ ‘I won’t play with 
her,’ was a cry that even the humblest and 
neediest began to raise. I am happy to say 
that she was not under my superintendence 
v/hen this rightful heir came to giief. 

And now the cholera came to Paris, and 
theatricals of all sorts declined, for there was 
a real tragedy playing in every street. The 
deaths were very numerous and awfully 
sudden; people were struck down in the 
streets as if by lightning; gloom and terror 
hung over all. 

When this terrible disease is better known 
it will be found to be of the nature of strong 
poison, and its cure, if any, will be strychnine, 
belladonna, or likelier still some quick and 
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deadly mineral poison that kills the healthy 
with cramps and discoloration. 

In its rapid form cholera is not to be told 
from quick poison, and hence sprung up among 
the lower order in Paris a notion that whole- 
sale poisonmg was on foot. 

Pippin and I were standing at the door of 
a wine-shop waiting for our change ; his wild 
appearance attracted first one and then 
another ; little knots of people, collected and 
eyed us : then they began to talk and murmur 
and cast suspicious glances. ‘ Come away,’ said 
Pippin rather hastily. We Walked off — they 
walked after us increasing like a snowball, and 
they murmured louder and louder. I asked 
Pippin what the fools were gabbling about; 
he told me they suspected us of being the 
poisoners; at this I turned round and being 
five feet four, and English, was for punching 
some of their heads ; but the athletic pacific 
Italian would not hear of it, much less co- 
operate : and now they suiTounded us just at 
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the corner of one of the bridges, lashing them- 
selves into a fury, and looking first at us, and 
then at the river below. Pippin -was as 
white as death, and I thought it Avas all up 
myself, when by good luck a troop of mounted 
gendarmes issued from the palace. Pippin 
hailed them ; they came up, and, after hearing 
both sides, took us under their protection, and 
off we marched between two fijes of cavalry, 
followed by the curses of a superficial populace. 
Extremes don’t do. Pippin was the colour of 
ink, Elliot of paper: })oth their mugs fell 
under suspicion and nearly brought us to 
grief, 

Franconi dosed, and Djek Huguet and Co. 
started on a provincial tour. 

They associated themselves on this occasion 
with Michelet, who had some small wild 
animals, such as lions, tigers, and leopards. 

Our first move was to Versailles. Here we 
built a show-place and exhibited Djek, not as 
an actress, but as a private elephant, in which 
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capacity she did the usual elephant business, 
besides a trick or two tliat most of them have 
not brains enough for ; whereof anon. 

Michelet was the predecessor of Van 
Amburgh and Carter, and did everything they 
do a dozen years before they were ever heard 
of; used to go into the lions’ den, pull them 
about, and put his head down their throats 
and their paws round his neck, &c. &c. 

I observed this man and learned someth insr 
from him. Besides that general quickness 
and decision, which is necessary with wild 
animals, I noticed that ho was always on the 
look out for mischief, and always punished it 
before it came. Another point, he always 
attacked the offending part, and so met the 
evil in front; for instance, if one of his 
darlings curled a lip and showed a tooth, he 
hit him over the mouth that moment and no- 
where else ; if one elongated a claw ho hit 
him over the foot like lightning. He read the 
whole crew as I had learned to read'Djek, and 
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conquered Iheir malice by means of that 
marvellous cowardice which they all show if 
they can see no sign of it in you. 

There are no two ways with wild beasts. 
If there is a single white spot in your heart — 
leave them; for your life will be in danger 
every moment. If you can despise them, and 
keep the rod always in sight, they are your 
humble servants ; nobody more so. 

Our exhibition, successful at first, began to 
flag ; so then the fertile brain of M. Huguct 
had to work. He proposed to his partner t( 
stand a tiger and he would stand a bull 
and ‘ we will have a joint-stock fight like the 
King of Oude.’ Michelet had his misgivings ; 
but Huguet overruled him. That ingenious 
gentleman then printed bills advertising for a 
certain day a fight between a real Bengal 
tiger and a ferocious bull that had just gored 
a man to death. This done, he sent me round 
the villages to find and hire a bull; ‘mind 
you get a mild one, or J shall have to pay for 
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a hole in the tiger’s leather,’ I found one 
which the owner consented to risk for so much 
money down, and the damage he should sustain 
from tiger to be valued independently by two 
farmers after the battle. 

The morning of the fight Pippin and I went 
for our bull, and took him out of the yard 
towards Versailles; but when we had gone 
about two hundred yards, he became uneasy, 
looked round, sniffed about and finally turned 
round spite of all our efforts, and paced home 
again. We remonstrated with the proprietor. 

‘ Oh,’ said he. ‘ I forgot — he won’t start without' 
the wench.' So the wench in question was sent 
for (his companion upon amatory excursions) 
she went with us and launched us towards 
Versailles. This done, she returned homo, and 
we marched on; but before We had gone 
a furlong, Taurus showed symptoms of un- 
easmess; these increased, and at last he 
turned round and walked tranquilly home. 
We hung upon him, thrashed him and bullied 
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him all to no purpose. His countenance was 
placid but his soul resolved, and — ^he walked 
home slowly, but inevitably: so then there 
was nothing for it but to let him have the 
wench all the way to the tiger ; and she would 
not go to Versailles till she had put on some 
new finery, short waist, coal-scuttle bonnet 
&c. More time lost with that — and, when we 
did arrive in the arena, the spectators were 
tired of waiiSng. The bull stood in the 
middle confused and stupid. The tiger was in 
his cage in a comer ; we gave him time to 
observe his prey and then we opened the door 
of his cage. 

A shiver ran through the audience; (they 
were all- seated in boxes looking down on the 
area). 

A moment more and the furious animal 
would spring upon his victim and his fangs 
and claws sink deep into its neck &c. &c. vide 
book of travell. 

One moment succeeded to another and 
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nothing occurred. The ferocious animal lay 
quiet in his cage, and showed no sign; so 
then we poked the ferocious animal — ^he 
snarled but would not venture out When 
this had lasted a long time, the spectators 
began to doubt his ferocity, and to goose the 
ferocious animal. So I got a red hot iron 
and nagged him behind. He gave a yell of 
dismay and went into the arena like a shot. 
He took no notice of the bull : all he thought 
of was escape from the horrors that surrounded 
him ; winged by terror he gave a tremendous 
spring and landed^his fore-paws on the boxes, 
stuck fast and glared in at the spectators. 
They rushed out yelling. He dug his hind- 
claws into the wood-work and by slow and 
painful degrees clambered into the boxes. 
When he got in, the young and active 
were gone home, and he ran down the 
stairs among the old people that could not 
get clear so quick as the rest. He was so 
inghtened at the people that he skulked and 
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hid himself in a com-field, and the people were 
so frightened at him that they ran home and 
locked their street-doors. So one coward 
made many. 

They thought the poor wretch had attacked 
them, and the journal next day maintained 
this view of the ti’ansaction, and the town to 
this day believes it. We netted our striped 
coward with four shutters, and kicked him into 
his cage. 

The bull went home with ‘ the wench,' and 
to this day his thick skull has never compre- 
hended what the deuce he went to Versailles 
for. 

This was how wo competed with oriental 
monarchs. 

We marched southward, through Orleans, 
Tours &c. to Bordeaux, and were pretty well 
received in all these places except at one 
small place whose name I forget. Here they 
hissed her out of the town at sight It 
turned out she had been there before and 
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pulverized a brush-maker, a popular man 
amongst them. 

Soon after Bordeaux she had words with 
the lions ; they, in their infernal conceit, 
thought themselves more attractiye than Djek. 
It is vice versa, and by a long chalk said 
Djek and Co. The parties growled a bi^ 
then parted to meet no more in this world. 

From Bordeaux we returned by another 
route to Paris; for we were only starring it 
in the interval of our engagement as an 
actress with Franconi. We started one morn- 
ing from with light hearts, our fiices 

turned towards the gay city; Elliot, Pippin 
and I. Elliot and I walked by the side of 
the elephant. Pippin walking some forty yards 
in the rear. He never trusted himself nearer 
to her on a march. 

We were plodding along in this order, 
when, all in a moment, without reason car 
warning of any sort, she spun round between 
us on one heel like a thing turning on a 
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pivot, and strode back like lightning at 
Pippin. He screamed and ran, but before 
he could take a dozen steps, she was upon 
him and struck him down with her trunk and 
trampled upon him, she then wheeled round 
and trudged back as if she had merely stopped 
to brush off a fly, or pick up a stone. After 
the first moment of stupefaction both Elliot 
and I had run after her with all the speed we 
had : but so rapid was her movement, and so 
instantaneous the work of death, that we only 
met her on her return from her victim. I 
will not shock the reader by describing the 
state in which we found our poor comrade : 
but he was crushed to death : he never spoke, 
and I believe and trust he never felt anything 
for the few minutes that breath lingered in 
his body. We kneeled down and raised him 
and spoke to him but he could not hear us. 
When Pjek got her will of one of us, all our 
hope used to be to see the man die; and so 
it was with poor dear Pippin; mangled, and 
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life impossible, we kneeled* down and prayed 
to God for his death ; and by Heaven’s mercy, 
I think in about four minutes from the time 
he got his death-blow, his spirit passed away, 
and our well-beloved comrade and friend was 
notliing now but a lump of clay bn our hands. 

We were some miles from any town or 
village, and did not know what to do, and 
how to take him to a resting-place; at last 
we were obliged to tie the body across the 
proljoscis, and cover it as well as we could, 
and so we made his murderess carry him to 
the little town of La Palice ; yes, La Palice. 
Here we stopped, and a sort of inquest was 
held, and M. Huguet attended and told the 
old story ; said the man had been cruel to her 
and she had put up with it as long as she 
could. Verdict — ‘Served him right,’ — and so 
we lied over our poor friend's murdered bodi', 
and buried him with many sighs in the little 
churchyard of La Palice, and then trudged on 
sad and downcast towards the gay capital. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I THINK a lesson is to be learned from this 
sad story. Too much fear is not prudence. 
Had poor Pippin walked with Elliot and me 
alongside the elephant, she dared not have 
attacked him. But through fear he kept forty 
yards in the rear, and she saw a chance to 
get him by himself ; and, from my knowledge 
of her, I have little doubt she had meditated 
this attempt for months before she carried it 
out. Poor Pippin ! 

We arrived in Paris to play with Franconi. 
Now it happened to be inconvenient to Fran- 
coni to fulfil his engagement. He' accordingly 
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declined us. M. Huguet was angry: threatened 
legal proceedings. Franconi answered, S^ere 
is Pippin?’ Huguet shut up. Then Franconi 
followed suit ; if hard jpressed, he threatened 
to declare in open court that it was out of 
humanity alone he declined to ftilfil his en- 
gagement This stopped M. Huguet’s mouth 
altogether. He took a place on the Boulevard, 
and we showed her and her tricks at three 
prices, and did a rattling business, • Before 
we had been a fortnight in Paris old Tom 
Elliot died at the Hospital Dubois, and I be- 
came her vizier at a salary of one hundred 
francs per week. 

Having now the sole responsibility, I 
watched her as you would a powder-magazine 
lighted by gas. I let nobody but M. Huguet 
go near her in my absence. This gentleman 
continued to keep her sweet on him with lumps 
of sugar, and to act as her showman when she 
exhibited publicly. 

One day we had a message .from the 
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Tuileries, and we got the place extra clean; 
and the king’s children paid her a visit — a 
lot of little chaps — I did not know their 
names, but I suppose it was Prince Joinville, 
Aumale and cetera. All I know is that while 
these little Louis Philippes were coaxing her, 
and feeding her, and cutting about her and 
sliding down her, and 1 was a telling them 
she was a duck, the perspiration was running 
down my back one moment and cold shivers 
the next, and I thanked Heaven devoutly 
when the young gents went back to theii 
papa and mamma and no bones broken. The 
young gentlemen reported her affability, and 
my lies, to the king, and he engaged her to 
perform gratis in the Champs Elys6es during 
the three days’ fete. Fifteen hundred francs 
for this. 

But Huguet was penny wise and pound 
foolish to agree: for it took her gloss off. 
Showed her gratis to half the city. 

Among Djek’s visitors came one day a 
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pretty young lady, a nursery-governess to 
some nobleman’s children, whose name 1 
forget, but he was English. The children 
were highly amused with Djek, and quite 
loath to go. The young lady, who had a 
smattering of English as I had of French, 
put several questions to me. I answered 
them more polite than usual on account of 
her being pretty, and 1 used a privilege I 
had and gave her an order for free admission 
some other day. She came, with only one 
child, which luckily was one of those deeply 
meditative ones that oecur but rarely, and 
only bring out a word every half-hour; so 
mademoiselle and 1 had a chat, which I found 
so agreeable that I rather neglected the 
general public for her. I made it my busi- 
ness to learn where she aired the children, 
and, one vacant morning, dressed in the top 
of the fashion, I stood before her in the gar- 
den of the Tuileries ; she gave a half-start 
and a blush, and seemed very much struck 
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witii astonishment at this rencontre : she was 
a little less astonished Doxt week when the 
same thing happened, but still she thought 
these coincidences remarkable, and said so. In 
short I paid my addresses to Mademoiselle 

She was a charming brunette from 

Geneva, greatly my superior in education 
and station. I was perfectly conscious of 
this, and instantly made this calculation ‘all 
the better for me if I can win her.' But the 
reader knows my character by this time, and 
must have obseryed how large a portion of it 
elfronteiy forms. I wrote to her every day, 
sometimes in the French language ; no not 
in the French language ; in French words. 
She sometimes answered in English words; 
she was very pretty and . very interesting, 
and I fencied her. When a man is in love 
he can hardly see difficulties : I pressed her to 
marry me, and I believed she would consent. 
When I came to this point the young lady’s 
gaiety declined, and when I was painting her 
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pictures of our conjugal happiness, she used 
to B^h instead of brightenmg at the picture ; 
at last I pressed her so hard that she ^con- 
sented to write to Geneva, and ask her 
parents’ consent to our union: when the 
letter went I was in towering spfrits: I was 
now in the zenith of my pro8].>erity : the risks 
I had run with Djek were rewarded by a 
heavy salary and the post of honour near 
her, and, now that I was a little weary of 
roaming the world alone with an elephant, 
fate had thrown in my way | charming com- 
panion who would cheer the weaiy^foad. 

Dreams. 

The old people at Geneva saw my position 
with another eye. ‘He is a servant liable to 
lose his place at any moment by any one of a 
hundred accidents, and his profession is a dis- 
creditable one : why he is a showman.’ 

They told her all this in language so plain 
that she would never show me the letter. I 
was for defying their advice and authority, 
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but she would not hear of it. I was forced to 
temporise. ‘In a month’s time’ said I to 
myse!^ ‘her scruples will melt away.* But 
in less than a fortnight the order came for us 
to march into Flanders. I communicated 
this cruel order to my sweetheart ; she turned 
pale and made no secret of her attachment to 
me and of the pain she felt at parting. Every 
evening before we left Paris I saw her and 
implored her to trust herself to me and leave 
Paris as my wife. She used to smile at my 

ifir 

pictures of wedqjed happiness, and cry the 
next minute because she dared not give her- 
self and me that happiness ; but with all 
this she was firm, and would not fly in her 
parents’ face. 

At last came a sad and bitter hour : hat in 
hand, as the saying is, I made a last desperate 
endeavour to persuade her to be mine, and 
not to let this parting take place at all. She 
was much agitated, but firm ; and, the more I 
said, the firmer she became. So at last I 
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grew frantic and reproached her. I called 
her a cold-hearted coquette^ and we parted in 
anger and despair. 

Away into the wide world again, not, as I 
used to ' start on these pilgrimages, with a 
stout heart and iron nerves, but cold and 
weary and worn out Ijcfore the journey had 
begun. As we left Paris behind us I had but 
one feeling, that the best of life was at an 
end for mo. My limbs took me along like 
machinery, but my heart was a lump of 
ice inside me, and I would have thanked any 
man for knocking me on the head and ending 
the monotonous farce of my existence : ay 
gentlefolks, even a poor mechanic can feel 
like this when the desire of his heart is baulked 
for ever. 

Trudge! trudge! trudge! for ever and 
ever. 

Tramp ! tramp ! tramp ! for ever and 
ever. 

A man gets faint and weary of it at last, 
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and there comes a time when he pines for a 
hearth-stone, and a voice he can believe, 
a part af least of what it says, and a Sunday 
of some sort now and then ; and my time 'was 
come to long for these things, and for a pretty 
and honest face about me to stand for the one 
bit of peace, and .the one bit of truth, in my 
vagabond-charlatan life. 

I lost my appetite and sleep, and was very 
nearly losing heart altogether. My clothes 
hung about mo like bags — 1 got so thin. It 
was my infernal occupation that cured me 
after all. Djek gave me no time even for 
despair : the moment I became her sole guar- 
dian I had sworn on ray knees she should 
never kill another man ; judge whether I had 
to look sharp after her to keep the biped from 
peijury and the quadruped from murder, I 
slept with her — ^rose early — fed her — walked 
twenty miles with her, or exhibited her all 
day, sometimes did both, and at night rolled 
into the straw beside her too deadly tired to 
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feel all my unhappiness ; and so, after awhile, 

time and toil blunted my sense of disap- 

* • 

j)oiiitment, and I trudged and tramped and 
praised Djek's moral qualities in the old 
routine. Only now an(f then when I saw the 
country lads in France or Belgium going to 
church dressed in tlieir best with their sweet- 
hearts, and I in prison in the stable' with my 
four-legged hussey, waiting perhaps till dark 
to steal out and march to some fresh town, I 
used to feel as heavy as lead, and as bitter as 
wormwood, and wish we were all dead to- 
gether by way of a change. 

A man needs a stout heart to gb through 
tlie world at all : but most of all he needs it 
for a roving life ; don’t you believe any other, 
no matter who tells you. 

With this brief notice of my feelings I pass 
over two months’ travel. All through, I spare 
the reader much, though I dare say he doesn't 
SCO it. 

Sir the very names of the places I have 
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visited would fill an old-fashioned map of 
Europe. 

Talk of Ulysses and his travels ; he never 
saw the tenth part of what I have gone 
through. 

I have walked with Djek farther than 
round the world during the eleven years 
I trudged beside her : it is only 24,000 miles 
round the world. 

After a year’s pilgrimage we found our- 
selves at Doncheray near Sedan. 

Here we had an incident, Mons, Iluguet 
was showing her to the public with the air of 
a prince and in his mardchal of France 
costume, glittering with his theatrical cross 
of the legion of honour. He was not particular 
what he put on so that it shone, and looked 
well. He sent me for something con- 
nected with the performance, a pistol I think. 
I had hardly ten stops to go, but during the 
time I was out of her sight, I heard a man 
cry out and the elephant snort. I ran .back 
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halloing as I came. As I ran in I found the 
elephant feeling for something in the straw 
with her foot, and the people rushing out. of 
the doors in dismay ; the moment she saw me 
she affected innocence, but trembled from head 
to foot. I drew out from the straw a thing 
A’ou would have taken for a scarecrow', or a 
bundle of rags. It was my master, M. Huguet, 
his glossy hat battered, his glossy coat stained 
and torn, and his arm broken in two places ; 
a moment more and her foot would have been 
on him and his soul crushed out of his body. 

The people were surprised when they saw 
the furious snorting monster creep into a 
(corner to escape a little fellow five feet four, 
who got to the old' weapon, pitchfork, and 
drove it into every part of her but her head. 
She hid that in the corner the moment she 
saw blood in my eye, '• » • 

We got poor M. Huguet to bed, and a 
doctor from the hospital to him, and a 
sorrowful time he had of it; and so after. 
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standing good for twelve years, lamp sugar 
fell to the ground. Pitchfork held good. 

At night more than a hundred people came 
to see whether I was really so hardy as to 
sleep' with this ferocious animal. To show 
them- my sense of her I lay down between her 
legs. On this she lifted her fore-feet singly 
and with the utmost care and delicacy drew 
them back over my body. 

As soon as M. Huguet’s arm was set, and 
doing well, he followed us — (we had got into 
France by this time), and came in along with 
the public to admire us, and, to learn how the 
elephant stood affected towards him now, he 
cried out in his most ingratiating way — in 
sugared tones — ‘ Djek my boy, Djek.’ At 
this sound Djek raised a roar of the most 
infernal rage, and Huguet, who knew her real 
character well enough, though he pretended 
not to, comprehended that her heart was now 
set upon his extinction, malgrd twelve years 
of lump sugar. 
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He sent for me, and with many expressions 
of friendship offered me the invaluable animal 
for thirty thousand francs. I declined her 
without thanks. ‘ Then I shall have the 
pleasure of killing her to-morrow’ said the 
Frenchman, ‘and what will bebome of your 
salary mon pauvre gar 9 on ? ’ 

In short he had me in a fix and used 
his power. I bought her of him for 20,000 
francs, to be paid by instalments. I gave 
him the first instalment, a five-franc piece, 
and walked out of the wine-shojj her sole 
proprietor. 

The sense of property is pleasant even 
when we have not paid for the article. 

That night I formed my plan^; there was 
no time to lose, because I had only a thousand 
francs in the world and she ate a thousand 
francs a week or nearly. I determined to try 
Germany, a poor country, but one which 
being quite inland could not have become 
callous to an elephant, perhaps had never seen 
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one. I shall never forget the fine clew 
morning T started on my own account. The 
sun was just rising, the birds were tuning 
and all manner of eweet* smells came from the 
fields and the hedges. Djek seemed to step 
out more majestically than when she was 
another man’s : my heart beat high. Eleven 
years ago I had started the meanest of her 
slaves, I had worked slowly, painfully hut 
steadily up, and now I was actually her lord 
and master, and half the world before me with 
the sun shining on it. 

The first town I showed her at as. mine was 
Verdun, and the next day I wrote to Made- 
moiselle at Paris to tell her of the change 

in my fortunes. This was the only letter I had 
sent ; for we parted bad friends. I received a 
kinder answer than the abrupt tone of my 
letter deserved. She congratulated me and 
thanked me for remembering that whatever 
good fortune befel me must give her particular 
pleasure, and in the postscript she told me she 
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was just about to leave Paris and return to 
her parents in Switzerland. 

Djek crossed into Prussia, ttamped that 
country and penetrated 'info ‘‘Sio heart of 
Germany. As I had hoped, she descended on 
this nation with all the cliarm of novelty, and 
used to clear the copper t nut of a whole* 
village. I remember early in this trip beiug 
at a country inn. I saw rustics male and 
female dressed in their Sunday clothes coming 
over the hills from every side to one point. 

I thought there must be a fair or something. 

I asked the landlord what they were all 
coming for; he said, ‘Why you to be sure.’ 
They never saw such a thing in their lives and 
never will again. 

In fact at one or two small places we were 
stopped by the authorities, who had heard that 
’we carried more specie out of little towns than 
the circulating medium would bear. 


* Germany is mostly made of copper. A bucket-full of 
farthingfs was a common thing for mo to have in my carriage. 
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In short my first coop was successful 
After six months’ Germany, Bavaria, Prussia 
&c., I returned to the Rhine at Strasbourg 
with eight thousand francs. During all this 
time she never hurt a soul, I watched her so 
fearfully close. So being debarred from murder 
she tried arson. ' 

At a place in Bavaria her shed was suddenly 
observed to be in flames, and we saved her 
with difficulty. 

The cause never transpired until now ; 
but I saw directly how it had been done: I 
had unwarily left my coat in her way. • The 
pockets were found emptied of all their 
contents, amongst which was a lucifer-box, 
fragments of which I found amongst the 
straw. She had played with this in her 
trunk, hammering it backwards and forwards 
against her knee, dropping the lighted matches 

into the straw when they stung her, and very 

* 

nearly roasted her own beef the mischievoup 
uneasy devil. 
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My readers will not travel with an ele- 
phant, but business of some sort will fall to 
tlie lot of them soon or late, and as charla- 
tanry is the very soul of modern business 
it may not be amiss to show how the humble 
artisan worked his elephant. 

We never alloAvcd ourselves to drop 
casually upon any place like a shower of 
rain. 

A man in bright livery green and gold 
mounted on a showy horse used to ride into the 
town or village, and go round to all the inns 
makhig loud inquiries about their means of 
accommodation for the elephant and her train. 
Four hours after him, the people being now a 
little agog, another green and gold man came 
in on a trained horse, and inquired for No. 1 : 
as soon as he had found him, the two rode to- 
gether round the town — No. 2 blowing a 
trumpet and proclaiming the elephant ; the 
nations she had instructed in the wonders of 
nature ; the kings she had amused ; her gran- 
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dear, her intelligence, and above all her dove- 
like disposition. 

This was allowed to ferment for some 
hours, and, when expectation was at its height, 
the rest of the cavalcade used to heave in 
sight — Djck bringing up the rear. Arrived 
I used to shut her in out of sight, and send all 
my men and horses round, parading, trumpet- 
ing and pasting bills; so that at last the 
people were quite ripe for her, and then we 
went to work : and thus the humble artisan 
and his elephant cut a greater dash than lions 
and tigers and mountebanks and quacks, and 
drew more money. 

Here is one of my programmes: only I 
must remark that 1 picked up my French, 
where I picked up the sincerity it embodies, 
in the circuses, coulisses, and cabarets of 
French towns: so that I can patter French 
as fast as you like; but of course I know 
no more about it than a pig — not to really 
know it. 
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Par permission de M. le Maire 
Le grand 
ELEPHANT 
du Roi de Siam 
Du Cirque Olympique Franconi. 

Mile. Djek, 

Elephant colossal, de onze piedg''de hauteur 
et du poids de neuf mille liv., est le plus 
grand dl^phant que Ton ait vu en Europe. 

M. H. B. Lott, naturaliste, pourvoyeur des 
menageries des diverses cours d’Europe, acl^n- 
naire du Cirque Olympique et propridtaire de 
ce magnifique dldphant, qu’il a dressd au 
point de le presenter au public dans une pibce 
theatrale qui fut cr^ee pour Madlle. Djek il y a 
trois ans et demi, et qui a eu Tin si grand 
sucebs, sous le nom de TEiephant du Roi de 
Siam. 
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Le propri^taire, dans son voyage autour du 
monde, eut occasion d’acheter cet 4nome 
quadrupfede, qui le prit en affection, et qui, 
depnis onze ans qu’il le possfede, ne s’est jamais 
dementi, se plait ^couter son maitre et ex($- 
cute avec punctualit6 tout ce qu’il lui indique 
de faire. 

Mile. Djek, qui est dans toute la force de sa 
taille, a maintenant cent vingt-cinq ans; elle 
a onze pieds de hauteur — et pose neuf mille 
livres. 

Sa consommation dans les vingt-quatre 
heures exchde deux cent livres-— quaraiite 
livres de pain pour son ddjeuner: it midi, du 
son et de Tavoine; le soir, des porames-de- 
terre ou du riz cuit ; et la nuit du foia et de la 
paille. 

C’est le mfime dl^phant qui a combattu la 
lionne de M. Martin. Cette lionne en furie, 
qu’une imprudence fit sortir de sa cage, 
s’61ance sur M. H. B. Lott qui se trouvait 
auprfes de son ^Idphant; voyant le danger il 
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SC rdfugie demure une des jambes de ce bon 
animal, qui rcleve sa trompe pour le pro- 
tf'ger.* La lionne allait saisir M. H. B. Lott ; 
r61<5pbant la voit, rabat sa trompe, I’cnve- 
loppo, r^toulFe, la jette at loin^ et Taurait 
6cras4e, si son maitre ne lui eut dit de ne pas 
continuer. 

Ellc a ensuite allongd sa trompe, frappd du 
pied, criant et t^moignant la satislaction, 
qu’elle dprouvait d’avoir sauv4 son ami d’une 
mort certaine, comino on a pu voir dans les 
journaux en f6vrier 1832. 

Dans les cours des stances, on lui fera fairc 
tous ses grands exercices qui sent digUes 
d’admiration, dont le grand nombre ne per- 
met pas d’en donner I’analyse dans cettc 
affiche, et qu’il faut voir pour Ten faire une 
idde juste. i 

Prix d’entrde : Premibres Secondes 
— Les militaires et les infants, nioitid. 

* I am a dull fellow now, as you see. But you must 
allow I haye beau a man of imagination. 
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I don’t think but what my countrymen will 
understand every word of the above, but as 
there are a great number of Frenchmen in 
London who will read this, I think it would 
look unkind not to translate it into English 
for their benefit. 

By permission of the Worshipful the Mayor 
the great 
ELEPHANT 
of the King of Siam 
from Fran coni’s Olympic Circus. 

Mademoiselle Djek 

Colossal Elephant, eleven feet high and weighs 
nine thousand pounds. The largest Elephant 
ever seen in Europe. ' 

Mr. n. B. Lott, naturalist, who supplies the 
menageries of the yarious courts of Europe, 
shareholder in the Olympic Circus, and pro- 
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prietor of this magniiicent elephant, which he 
has trained to such a height that he will 
present her to the public in a dramatic piece 
which was written for her three years and a 
half ago and had a great success under the 
title of the Elephant of the King of Siam.* 

^The proprietor, in his voyage round the 
globe, was fortunate enough to purchase this 
enormous quadruped, which became attached 
to him, and has been eleven years in his pos- 
session, during which time she has never once 
forgotten herself and executes with obedient 
zeal whatever he bids her. 

Mdlle. Djek has now arrived at her full 
growth being one hundred and twenty-five 
years of age : she is eleven feet high and 
weighs nine thousand pounds. Her daily 
consumption exceeds two hundred pounds ; she 

* My literary gout and mo we nearly had words over this 
bit. ‘ Why it is all nominative case,’ says he. * Well * says 
I ‘ you can’t have too much of a good thin^. Can you 
better it ?’ says I. ‘ Better it ’ says he, why I could not 
have come within a mile of it; ' and ho gi-inned ; so I shut 
him up — ^for onoo. ^ 4 
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takes forty pounds of bread for her breakfast, 
at noon barley and oats, in the evening po- 
tatoes or rice cooked, and at night hay and 
straw. 

This is the same elephant that fought with 
Mr. Martin’s lioness. The lioness, whom the 
carelessness of the attendants allowed to escajic 
from her cage, dashed furiously at Mr. H. B. 
Lott ; fortunately he was near his elephani, 
and seeing the danger took refuge behind 
one of tlic legs of that valuable animal ; she 
raised her trunk in her inastcr’s defence. The 
lioness made to seize him : but the elepliant 
lowered her trunk, seized the lioness, choked 
her, flung her to a distance and would have 
crushed her to death if Mr. Lott had not 
commanded her to desist. After that she 
extended her trunk, stamped with her foot, 
trumpeting and showing her satisfaction, at 
having saved her friend from certain death; 
full accounts of which are to be seen in the 
journals of February 1832. 
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In the course of the exhibition she will go 
through aU her exercises, which are wonder- 
ful,. an4 so numerous that it is impossible to 
enumerate them in this bill": they must be seen 
to ibrm a jiist idea of them. 

Prices : First places Second 
Soldiers tad children half-price. 

Djek and I used to make our bow to our 
audiences in the following fashion. I came 
on with her and said ‘ Otez mon chapeau pour 
saluer:’ then she used to take olf my hat, wave 
it gracefully and replace it on my head — she 
then proceeded to pick up twenty five-franc 
pieces one after another and keep them piled in 
the extremity of her trunk. She also fired 
pistols, and swept her den with a broom in a 
most painstaking and ludicrous way. 

But perhaps her best business in a real 
judge’s eye was drinking a bottle of wine, 
^le reader will better estimate this feat if he 
will fancy himself an elephant and lay down 
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tha book now and ask himself how he would 
do it and read the following afterwards. 

The bottle (cork drawn) stood before her. 
She placed the finger and thumb of her pro- 
boscis on the mouth, made a vacuum by suc- 
tion, and then, suddenly inverting the bottle, 
she received the contents in her trunk ; the 
difficulty now was to hold the bottle, which 
she would not have broken for a thousand 
pounds (my lady thought less of killing ten 
men than breaking a saucer) and yet not let 
the liquor run from her flesh-pipe. She rapidly 
shifted her hold to the centre of the bottle 
and worked it by means of the wrinkles in 
her proboscis to the bend of it. Then she 
griped it and at the same time curled round 
her trunk into a sloping position and let the 
wine run down her throat. This done, she 
resumed the first position of her trunk, and 
worked the bottle back towards her finger, 
suddenly snapped hold of it by the neck ai>d 
handed it gracefully to me. 
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With this exception it was not her pubKc 
tricks that astonished me most. The prin- 
ciple of all these tricks is one. An animal is 
taught to lay hold of things at command, and 
to shift them from one place to another. You 
vary the thing to be laid hold of, but the act 
is the same. In her drama, which was so' 
effective on the stage, Djek did nothing out 
of the way. She merely went through cer- 
tain mechanical acts at a word of command 
from her keeper, who was unseen or unnoticed 
i. e. he was either at the wing in his fustian 
jacket, or on the stage with her in gimcrack 
and gold as one of a lot of slaves or courtiers 
or what not. Between ourselves, a single 
trick I have several times caught her doing 
on her own account proved more for her in- 
telligence than all these. She used to put 
her eye to a keyhole. Ay that she would, 
and so watch for hours to see what devil’s 
trick she could do with impunity — she would 
see me out of the way and then go to work. 
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Where there was no keyhole I have seen her 
pick the knot out of a deal-board, and squint 
through the little hole she had thus made. 

A dog comes next to an elephant : but he is 
not up to looking thi'ough a keyhole, or a 
crack. He can think of nothing better than 
snuffing under the door. 

At one place, being under a granary, she 
worked a hole in the ceiling no bigger than a 
thimble, and sucked down sacksful of grain 
before she was found out. Talk of the half- 
reasoning elepl^nt : she seldom met a man 
that could match her in reasoning — to a 
bad end. Her weak points were her cruelty 
and cowardice, and by this latter Tom Elliot 
and I governed her with a rod of iron — 
vulgarly called a pitchfork. If a mouse 
pottered about the floor in her stable Djek 
used to tremble all over, and whine with 
terror till the little monster was gone. A ton 
shaken by an ounce. 

I have seen her start back in dismay from 
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a small feather floating in the air. If her 
hetu’t had been as stout as her will to do mis- 
chief was strong, mankind must have risen to 
put her down. 

Almost all you have ever heard about the 
full grown elephant’s character is a pack of 
falsities. They are your servants by feai’, of 
they are your masters. Two years ago an 
elephant killed his keeper at Liverpool or 
Manchester I forget which. Out came the 
“ Times : ” he had pronged him six weeks 
before; how well I knew the old lie; it 
seldom varies a syllable. That man died not 
because he had pronged the animal but be- 
cause he hadn’t, or not enough. 

Spare the pitchfork — spoil the elephant. 

There is another animal people misconstrue 
just as bad. 

The hyena. 

Terrible fierce animal the hyena says Buffon 
and Co. ; and the world echoes the chant. 

Fierce; are they? you get a scDre of them 
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together in a yard, and you shall see me walk 
into the lot with nothing but a switch, and 
them try to get between the brick and the 
mortar with the funk, that is how fierce they 
are : and they are not only cowardly, but in- 
nocent, and affectionate into the bargain is 
the fierce hyena of Buffon and Co.: but in- 
deed wild animals are sadly misunderstood : it 
is pitiable : and those that have the best cha- 
racter deserve it less than those that have the 
worst. 

In one German town I met with something 
I should like to tell the sporting gents, for I 
don’t think there is many that ever fell in 
with such a thing. But it is an old saying 
that what docs happen has happened before, 
and may again, so I tell this to put them on 
their guard, especially in Germany. Well, it 
was a good town for business, and we staid 
several days: but before we had been there 
many hours my horses turned queer. Rest- 
less they were and uneasy. Sweated of their 
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own accord. Stamped eternally. One in 
particular began to lose flesh. We examined 
the hay. It seemed particularly good, and the 
oats not amiss. Called the landlord in, and 
asked him if he could account for it. He 
stands looking at them ; this ohe called Dick 
was all in a lather. ‘Well I think I know 
now ’ said he ; ‘ they are bewitched. You see 
there is an old woman in the next street that 
bewitches cattle, and she rides on your horses’ 
backs all night you may take your oath.’ 
Tlten he tells us a lot of stories, whose cow 
died after giving this old wench a rough word, 
and how she had been often seen to go across 
the meadows in the shape of a hare. * She 
has a spite against me, the old sorceress,’ says 
he. ‘ She has been at them ; you had better 
send for the pastor.’ ‘ Go for the farrier Jem ’ 
says I. So we had in the farrier. He sat on 
the bin and smoked his pipe in dead silence 
looking at them. ‘ They seem a little fidgetty * 
says he after about half an hour. ' So I tamed 
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hwt out of the stable. ‘And I was in two 
minds about punching his head I was. Send 
for the veterinary surgeon No. 1.’ He came. 
‘ They have got some disorder ’ says he — ‘ that 
is plain — nostrils are clear, too. Let me see 
them eat.’ They took their food pretty well. 
Then he asked where we came from last. I 
told him. ‘ Well,’ said he cheerfully ‘ this is 
a murrain I thick. In this country we do 
invent a new murrain about every twenty 
years. We arc about due now.’ Ho spoke 
English this one, quite a fine gentleman. 
One of the grooms put in ‘ I think the water is 
poisoned.’ ‘ Anyway ’ says another ‘ Dick will 
die if we stay here.’ So then they both pressed 
me to leave the town. ‘ You know governor 
we can’t afford to lose the horses.’ Now I 
was clearing ten pounds a day in the place, 
and all expenses pai^l. So I looked blank. 
So did the veterinary. ‘ I wouldn’t go,’ says 
he, ‘ wait a day or two ; then the disease will 
declare itself, and we shall know what we are 
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doing.' You see gents he did not relish my 
taking a murrain out of his town, he was a 
veterinary. ‘ Whatever it is,’ says he, ‘ you 
brought it with you.’ ‘ Well now,’ said I ‘ my 
opinion is I found it here. Did you notice 
anything at the last place, Nick? ’ ‘ No,’ the 

grooms both bore me out. ‘ Oh ! ’ says the vet, • 
‘ you can’t go by that : it had not declared it- 
self.’ Well, if you will believe me (I often 
laugh when 1 think of it) it was not two 
minutes after he said that, that it did declare 
itself It was Sunday morning, and Nick 
bad got a clean shirt on : Nick was currying 
the very horse called Dick when all of a sudden 
the sleeve of his white shirt looked dirty. 

‘ What now?’ cries he, and comes to the light. 

‘ I do believe it is vermin ’ says he, ‘ and if it is 
they are eaten up with it.’ ‘ Vermin ? what 
vermin can that be ? ’ said I, ‘ have, we invented 
a new vermin too?’ They were no bigger 
than pins’ points, looked like dust on his sliiii, 

‘ What do you say sir ? is it vermin ? ’ ‘ Not a 
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doubt of it ’ says the vet. ‘ These are poultry- 
lice, unless I am mistaken. Have you any 
hens anywhere near?’ Both the grooms 
burst out, ‘ hens ? why there are full a hundred 
up in the hay-loft,’ So that was the murrain : 
the hens had been tumbling in the hay : the 
hay came down to the rack all alive with their 
vermin : and the vermin were eating the 
horses. We stopped that supply of hay ; and 
what with currying and washing with a solut. 
the vet. gave us we cured that murrain — 
chicken-pox if any. We had a little scene at 
going away from this place. Landlord had 
agreed to charge nothing for the use of 
stabling: we spent so much in other ways 
with him. In spite of that he put it down at 
the foot of the list. I would not pay. * You 
must ’ — ‘ I won’t.’ ‘ Then you shan’t go till you 
do ; ’ and with that he and his servants closed 
the great gates. The yard was entered by 
two great double doors like bam-doors, secured 
outside by a stout beam. So there he had us 
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fast. It got wind and there was the whole 
population hooting outside, three thousand 
strong. Then it was ‘ come don’t be a fool.’ 

‘ Don’t you be a fool.’ 

‘ Stand clear,’ said I to the man, ‘ we will alter 
our usual line of march this time. I’ll take 
Djek from the rear to the front.’ So they all 
formed behind me and Djek, two carriages, 
and six horses, all in order. ‘Now’ said I, 
‘ landlord, you have had your joke : open the 
door, and let us part friends; we have been 
with you a week you know, and you have 
had one profit out of us, and another out of 
the townsfolk we brought to your bar — open 
the door.’ 

‘ Pay me my bill, and I’ll open’ says he. ‘ If 
I turned away one traveller from my stable 
for you I’ve turned away twenty.’ 

‘ A bargain is a bargain. Will you open ? 
before she knocks your door into toothpicks.’ 

‘Oh! I’ll risk my door if you’ll risk your 
beast. No! 1 won’t open till I am paid.’ 
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‘ Once, will you open ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Twice, will you open. — Thrice? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Djck— Go!' 

She walked lazily at the door as if she did 
not see it. The moment she touched it, both 
doors were in the road, the beam was in half 
in the road; most times one thing stands, 
anotlier goes: here it all went bodily on all 
sides like paper on a windy day, and the people 
went fastest of all. There was the yell of a 
multitude under our noses, then an empty 
street under our eyes. We marched on calm, 
majestical, and unruffled beneath the silent 
night. 

Doors and bolts indeed — ^to a lady that had 
stepped through a brick wall before that day, 
an English brick wall 
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CHAPTER XIL 


Feom Strasbourg I determined to go into 
Switzerland : above all to Geneva — could 
not help it ; in due course of time and travel 
I arrived near Geneva and I sent forward my 
green and gold avant-couriers. But alas they 
returned with the doleful hews that elephants 
were not admitted into that ancient city. 
Tlie last elephant that had been there had 
done mischief, and, at the request of its 
proprietor Madlle. Gamier, a young lady 
whoso conscience smote her, for she had had 
anotlier elephant that killed one or two 
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people in Venice, was publicly executed in 
the fortress.* 

Fortunately (as I then thought) I had pro- 
vided myself with testimonials from the mayor 
and govcniors of some score df towns through 
which we had passed. I produced these, and 
made friends in the town, particularly witli 
a Dr, Mayo. At last we were admitted. Djek 
was proved a dove by such overpowering 
testimony. I had now paid M, Huguet six 
thousand francs and found myself possessed of 
five thousand more. Business was very good 
in Geneva. Djek very popular. Her intelli- 
gence and amiability became a by-word. I had 
but one bitter disappointment though. Madlle. 

never came to see us, and I was too sulky 

and too busy to hunt for her. JBesides I said to 
myself ‘ All the world can find me, and if she 
cared a button for me she would come to light.’ 
I tried to turn it off with the old song. 

* They gave this elephant an ounce of prussic acid and 
an ounce of arsenic: neither of these sedatives producing any 
effect they fired a cannon ball through her neck. 
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* Now get ye gone ye scornful de-me 
If you are proud 111 be the same 
I xnako no doubt tbat I shall find 
As pretty a girl unto my mind.’ 

Behold me now at the climax of prosperity, 
dressed like a gentleman, driving a pair of 
horses, proprietor of a whole cavalcade and of 
an elephant, and, after clearing all expenses, ‘ 
making at the rate of full £600 per annum. 
There was a certain clergyman of the place 
used to visit us about every day and bring her 
cakes and things to eat, till he got quite fond 
of her, and believed that she returned his 
affection. I used to beg him not to go so 
close to her ; on this his answer was, ‘ Why 
you say she is harmless as a chicken,’ so then 
I had no more to say. Well, one unlucky 
day, I turned my back for a moment ; before 
I could get back there were the old sounds, 
a snort of rage, and a cry of terror, and there 
was the poor minister in her trunk. At sight 
of me she dropped him, but two of his ribs 
were broken and he was quite insensible, and 
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the people rushed out in terror. We raised 
the clergyman and carried him home, and in 
half an hour a mob was before the door and 
stones as big as your fists thrown in at the 
windows : this however was stopped by the 
authorities. But the next day my lady was 
arrested and walked off to the fortress and 
there confined. I remonstrated, expostulated 
— in vain. I had now to feed her and no 
return from her; ruin stared me in the face. 
So I went to law with the authorities. Law 
is slow, and Djek w'as eating all the time. 
Ruin looked nearer still. The law ate, iny 
green and gold servants and my horses, and 
still Djek remained in quod. Then I refused 
to feed her any longer ; and her expenses fell 
upon the town. Her appetite and their 
poverty soon brought matters to a climax. 
They held a sort of municipal tribunal and 
tried her for an attempt at homicide. I got 
counsel to defend her, for I distrusted my 
own temper and French. 
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I can’t remember half the fine things he, 
said, but there was one piece of common sense 
I do remember, he said, ‘ The animal I believe 
is unconscious of her great strength and has 
committed a fatal error rather than a crime ; 
still if you think she is liable to make such 
errors let her die rather than kill men. But 
how do you reconcile to your consciences to 
punish her proprietor, to rob him of his sub- 
sistence ? He has committed no crime, he has 
been guilty of no want of caution. If there- 
fore you take upon yourselves to punish the 
brute, be honest! buy her of the man first, 
and then assert your sublime office — destroy 
an animal that has offended morality. ■ But a 
city should be above wronging or robbing an 
individual.’ When he sat down I thought 
my homicide was safe, for I knew Geneva 
could not afford to buy an elephant, witliout 
it was out of a Noah’s ark. 

But up gets an orator on the other side and 
attacked me ; accused me of false representa- 
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tions, of calling a demon a duck. * We have 
certain information frcnn France, that this 
elephant has been always wounding and kill- 
ing men op and down Europe these twenty 
years. Mons. Loett knew this by universal 
report and by being an eye-witness of more 
than one man’s destruction ’ — here there was 
a sensation I can tell you. ‘ He has therefore 
forfeited all claims to consideration.’ Then 
he thundered out *Let no man claim to be 
wiser than Holy Writ ; there we are told that 
a lie is a crime of the very deepest dye and 
here we see how for years falsehood has been 
murder.’ Then I mind he took just the 
opposite line to my defender. Says he * If 1 
hesitate for a moment it is not for the man’s 
sake, but for the brute’s : but I do not hesitate. 
1 could wish so majestic a creature might be 
spared for our instruction’ says he Hhat so 
wonderful a specimen of the Creator’s skill 
might still walk the earth: but reason and 
juatice and humanity say “No.” There is an 
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animal far smaller, yet ten times more im- 
portant, for he has a soul ; and this, the king 
of all the animals, is not safe while she lives : 
therefore she ought to die : weaker far than 
her in his individual strength, he is a thou- 
sand times stronger by combination and 
science — therefore she will die.’ 

When this infernal chatterbox shut up, my 
heart sunk into my shoes : he was a prig, but 
an eloquent one, and he walked into Djek 
and me till we were not worth half an hour’s 
purchase. 

For all that the council did not come 
to a decision on the spot, and I believe 
that if Djek had but been content to kill 
the laity as heretofore, we should have 
scraped through with a fine ; but the fool 
must go and tear black cloth, and dig her own 
grave. 

Two days after the trial, out came the 
sentence — Death ! 

With that modesty and good feeling which 
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belongs to most foreign governments they 
directed me to execute their sentence. 

My answer came in English. * I’ll see you 
d — d and double d — d first, and then I won’t.’ 

MeanUrae Huguet was persecuting poor 
heart-sick me for the remainder of her pur- 
chase-money, and, what with the delay, the 
expenses and the anxiety, I was so down and 
so at the end of my wits and my patience 
that her sentence fell on me like a blow on a 
chap tliat is benumbed, produced less effect 
upon me at the time than it does when I think 
of it now. 

Well — curse them.; — one fine morning they 
ran a cannon up to the gate— loaded it — ^and 
bade me call the elephant, and bring her into 
a favourable position for being shot. I 
refused point blank in English as before. 
They threatened mo for my contumacy. I 
answered they might shoot me if they liked, 
but I would not be the one to destroy my 
own livelihood. 
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So they had to watch their opportunity. 

It was not long of coming. 

She began to walk about, and presently 
the poor fool marched right up to the 
cannon’s mouth and squinted down it. Then 
she turned and at last she crossed right 
before it. The gunner took the opportunity 
— applied his linstock and fired. There was 
a great tongue of flame and a cloud of smoke 
and through the smoke something as big as a 
house was seen to go down — the very earth 
trembled at the shock. 

The smoke cleared in a moment and there 
lay Djck, She never moved : the round shot 
went clean through her body and struck the 
opposite wall with great force. It was 
wonderful, and sad, to see so huge a creature 
robbed of her days in a moment by a spark. 
There she lay — poor Djek ! 

In one moment I forgot all her faults. She 
was an old companion of mine in many a wet 
day and dreary night. She was reputation to 
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me and a clear six hundred a-year — and then 
she was so clever. We shall never see her 
like again — and there she lay. I mourned 
over her, right or wrong, and have never been 
the same man since that shot was fired. 

The butchery done, I was informed by the 
municipal authorities that the cai'case was 
considered upon the whole to be my property. 
The next moment I had two hundred applica- 
tions for elephant-steaks from the pinch-gut 
natives, who, I believe, knew gravy by tradi*- 
tion and romances that liad come all the way 
from Paris : knives and scales went to work, 
and, witli the tears x'unning down my cliecks, 
I sold her beef at four sous per pound for 
about £40 sterling. 

This done, all my occupation was gone. 
Geneva was no place for me, and, as the 
worthy Huguet, whose life I had saved, 
threatened to arrest me, I determined to go 
back to England and handicraft. Two days 
after Djek’s death I was lianging sorrowfully 
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over the bridge when some one drew near to 
me and said in a low voice, Mons. Loett. I 
had no need to look up, I knew the voice, it 
was my lost sweetheart; she spoke very 
kindly, blushed and welcomed me to her 
native country. She did more: she told me 
she lived five miles from Geneva, and invited: 
me to visit her mother: she took occasion to 
let me know that her father was dead: ‘my 
mother refuses me nothing ’ she added, with 
another blush. This was all like a dream to 
me: the next day I visited her and her 
mother, and was coi'dially received ; in short 
it was made clear to me that my misfortune 
had endeared me to this gem of a girl instead 
of repelling her. An uncle too had died and 
left her three hundred pounds, and this made 
her bolder still and she did not conceal her 
regard for me. She told me she had seen me 
once in Geneva driving two showy horses in 
a carriage and looking like a nobleman, and 
so had hesitated to claim the acquaintance : 
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but hearing the elephant’s execution, and 
guessing that I could no longer bo on the 
high road to fortune she had obeyed her heart 
and been the first to remind me I had once 
esteemed her. 

In short, a rearl. 

I made her a very bad return for so mucli 
goodness. I wont and married her. We 
then compounded witli Huguct for three thou- 
sand francs, and sailed for England to begin the 
world again. 

The moment I got to Loudon I made for the 
Seven Dials to see my friend Paley. 

On the way I meet a mutual acquaintance, 
told him wliore T was going — red hot. 

lie shook his head, and said nothing. 

A chill came over me. If you had stock a 
knife in me I shouldn’t have bled. I gasped 
out some sort of inquiry. 

‘ Why you know he was not a young man ' 
says he : and he looked down. 

That was enough for such an unlucky one as 
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me. I began to cry directly. ‘ Don’t ye take 
on ’ saj's he. ‘ Old man died happy. Come 
liome with me — my wife will tell you more 
about it than I can.’ 

I was loath to go : but he persuaded me. 
His wife told me the old gentleman spoke of 
me to the last and had my letters read out and * 
boasted of my success. 

‘ Didn’t I tell you lie would rise,’ he used to 
say, and then it seems he made much of some 
little presents I had sent him from Paris — and 
them such trifles compared with what I owed 
him ‘ doesn’t forget old friends now he is at the 
top qf the tree ’ and then burst out praising 
me by all accounts. 

So then it was a little bit of comfort to think 
be had died while I was prosperous, and that 
my disappointment had never reached his 
warm and feeling heart. 

A workman has little time to grieve out- 
wardly ; he must dry his eyes quickly let his 
heart be ever so sad ; or he’ll look queer when 
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Saturday night comes. You can’t make a 
workmanlike joint with the tear in your eye ; 
one half the joiners can’t do it with their 
glasses on. And I was a workman once more, 
I had to end as I began. 

I returned to the violin trade, and, by a 
very keen attention to its mysteries, I made 
progress, and having a foreign connection I 
imported and sold to English dealers, as well 
as made, varnished, and doctored violins. 
But soon the trade, through foreign competi- 
tion, declined to a desperate state. I did not 
despair, but to eke out, I set my wife up in a 
china and curiosity shop in Wardour Street, 
and worked at my own craft in the back par- 
lour. I had no sooner done this than the 
writers all made it their business to sneer at 
Wardour Street, and now nobody dares buy in 
that street, so since I began this tale we have 
closed the shop — it only wasted their time — 
they are much better out walking and getting 
fresh air at least for their trouble. I attend 
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sales and never lose a chance of turning a 
penny ; at home I make and mend and doctor 
fiddles — 1 carve wood — I clean pictures and 
gild frames. I cut out fruit and flowers in 
leather — I teach ladies and gentlemen to gild 
at so much a lesson ; and by these and a score 
more of little petty arts I just keep the pot * 
boiling. 

I am, as I have been all my life, sober, 
watchful, enterprising, energetic and unlucky. 

In early life I played for a great stake — 
afilucnce. 

I think I may say I displayed in the ser- 
vice of Djek some of those qualities, by which, 
unless books are false, men have won cam- 
paigns and battles, and reaped fortunes and 
reputations — result in my case —a cannon- 
shot fired in a dirty little village calling itself 
a city, in a country that Yorkshire could eat 
up and spit out again, after all the great 
kingdoms and repubs, had admired her and 
forgiven her her one defect — a tongue of fire 
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— a puff of smoke — and the perils, labour, con- 
rage, and perseverance of eleven years blown 
away like dust to the four winds of heaven. 

I am now playing for a smaller stake : but 
I am now as usual playing my very best. 
I am bending all my experience of work and 
trade, all my sobriety, activity, energy, and 
care, all my cunning of eye and hand, to one 
end — ^not to die in the workhouse. 

Ladies and gentlemen the v'orkman has 
said his say : and I hope the company have 
been amused. 
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Upon the second day of October, 1850, 
The Glasgow Times told the world a moving > 
story. 

A little boy was drowning in the Clyde. 
There were a score of people on the bank ; but 
they only groaned, and glared, and fluttered at 
the child’s screams and struggles ; not one had 
both the courage and the skill to plunge in and 
rescue him. 

But presently came an elderly man, who was 
a peerless swimmer and diver, and, had saved 
more than forty lives in that very river. 

Alas I he was now stone blind ; a little girl, 
his granddaughter,, was leading him by the 
hand. 
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Yet to him his blindness seemed no obstacle. 
“Let me to him! let me to him ! ” he cried ; 
“ I’ll save him yet.” 

But, in the general dismay and agitation, 
his appeal was unheeded at first. Then he 
screamed out in generous fury, “Ye daft fules,' 
a mon disna soorn wi’ his een ; just fling nio 
in the water, and cry me (A) to him, and ye’ll 
see.” 

His prayer would have been granted, but his 
gfranddaughter, with a girl’s atfection and un- 
reasoning fears, clung round his knees, 
and screaiped, “ Na, na, ye wadna, — ye 
wadna ! ” 

This caused a hesitation, when there was no 
longer a moment to lose. The boy sank for 
the last time ; a deep groan from the spectators 
told the sad end, and the poor blind hero wont 
home flinging his arras about in despair, and 
crying like a child ; for, as he afterwards said, 
in telling the lamentable tale, “ It was a laddie 
flung away ; clean flung away.” 
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Tlie chronicler went^on to enumerate the 
gallant exploits of this very James Lambert, 
before he lost his sight ; and the whole story 
set me thinking. I began to weigh the vulgar 
griefs of men against James Lambert’s high 
distress. I taxed myself, and dissected things 
that had made me rage, or grieve ; now they 
seemed small and selfish. 

From that my mind went into books, and 
I fell to comparing the feats and the tears 
of James Lambert with the feats and tears of 
heroes, whom history has embalmed, or poetry 
canonized. 

Strange to say, it was not my living cotem- 
porary, but the famous figures of poetry and 
history, that paled a little in this new crucible. 
I often detected some drawback to their valour, 
and a taint of egotism in their grief. This 
made me suspect that poetry, like its readers, 
may have been dazzled by the glare of armour 
and the blare of trampets, and left heroic men 
unsung, who best deserved a bard; For, look 
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below the sniface — unsung Lambert’s was tlie 
highest courage ; it was solitary courage, and 
no trumpets to stir it; no armour, no joint 
enthusiasm ; often no spectators. Summer and 
winter he plunged into the Clyde, and saved 
men and women, with his bare body, and at 
great peril to his life : for the best swimmer is 
a dead man if a drowning person clutches him 
and cripples him. And what was his reward 
on earth ? For his benevolent courage he was 
stricken blind, through so many immersions of 
his heated body in icy water. 

Was not this a poetic calamity, and a fit 
theme for tenderest verse ? 

Being thus afflicted, for his virtue, he heard 
a fellow-creature drowning. Ho was potent as 
ever in the water, but impotent on land ; and 
they would not help him into the water ; and 
80 a young life was flung away, that he could 
liave saved ; and he went home flinging his 
arms about in agony, and weeping tears, that 
angels might be proud to dry with loving wing. 
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Alas! and is it so? The eyes, that can no 
longer see, can weep. 

A noble, rare, unselfish, and most poetical 
distress, though told in the plain prose of a 
journal. It made me desire to see this James 
Lambert, and hear his tale from his own lips, 
and give him my poor symiiathy. 

But, unfortunately, I am a Procrastinator. 
Of course I can do unadvisable things expe- 
ditiously ; but, when a wise, or good thing is 
to be done, “ nonum. prematur in annum ” is 
my motto. So, for ten mortal years, and more, 
I was always going — agoing — going — ^to visit 
James Lambert. 

At last, after many years, being in Selkirk- 
sliire, I shook off “the thief of time,” and 
went into Glasgow to see this man, a hero 
in his youth, a martyr in old age. 

But I had lived long enough to observe 
that, when you seek a man, who was alive 
and elderly twelve years ago, you find he 
has been dead from four to seven. So, on 
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the road to Glasgow, I blamed mj'self bitterly 
for my besetting sin, and actually said to 
myself very earnestly, 

« from this moment 

Tlio very firstlings of my heart shall bo 
The lirslling.s of my hand.** 

That was fine ; only, not to deceive yon, T 
Lad often rc})oated this high resolve, with groat 
fervour and sincerity, and then gone on pro- 
crastinating. 

In Glasgow I made strict inquiries after 
James Lambert ; I asked the landlord, and all 
the waiters ; went to every tradesman 1 Icnew 
in the city. Not one soul had ever heard of 
him, nor of his exploits. This confirmed my 
fear that he had gone to a better world, whilst 
I was busy postponing here below. However, 
my tardy blood was up at last ; so I took a 
cab, and drove • to the police chambers, and 
asked for the chief. The request I had to 
make was unusual ; therefore I prefaced the 
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matter after this fashion — “Sir, most people 
come here to ask you to find out some male- 
factor. I come hunting an honest man, and a 
man of great merit, one James Lambert, Avho 
saved many lives in the Clyde, years ago. I 
have come from England to find him, and I 
can hear nothing of him, alive or dead. If 
you will assist me with your macliincry, I shall 
be truly obliged to you.” 

Now they say the Scotch are not so quick to 
take a new idea as the English. Tliat may be ; 
but they are also not so quick to reject one. 
An English chief-constable would probably have 
said at once, “ That is quite out of our line ; 
you should go to the parochial clergy ; ” but 
after twenty minutes’ discussion would have 
relented, and given me every assistance ; the 
Scottish chief, on the contrary, though mani- 
festly taken aback, thought before he spoke ; 
thought, without disguise, for full tliirty seconds. 
“ Well, sirr,” said he, very slowly, “ I see — no — 
objection — to thaat.” Then he turned to a tube 
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and said, in a hollow voice, “Send me a 
detective.” 

This done, he took down my name, and 
address in Glasgow, and what I knew about 
James Lambert. 

One's idea of a detective is — a keen, lean 
man, with little glittering eyes — a human 
weasel. The door opened, and in walked a 
model of strength and youthful beauty, that 
made me stare. Ho was about twenty-two 
years old : at least six feet four in height, and 
the breadth, and, above all, the depth of his 
chest, incredible. Until I saw John Heenan 
strip, and reveal his bulging back and breast, 
and every inch of his satin skin mapped with 
muscles, I took for gx’anted the old sculptors 
had exaggerated, and carved ideal demigods, 
not real men. Nude Heenan showed me they 
had not exaggerated, but selected; and this 
detective confirmed the proof; for he was a 
much finer man than Heenan, yet not a bit 
fleshy ; and, instead of a prize-fighter's features, 
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a comely, manly, blooming face, and a bigb,, 
smooth forehead, white as snow itself. I know 
no lady in the South with a forehead more 
white and delicate. 

This Hercules- Apollo — his Scotch name I 
have forgotten — stood at the door, and drawing 
himself up, saluted his chief respectfully. 

“ ° said the chief, “ this is Mr. Redd, fr* 
England. He is looking for an old man called 
Lambert, that saved many lives in the Clyde 
some years ago. Ye’ll take means to find him 
— here’s his description — and ye’ll report to 
Mr. Redd at his hotel. Ye understand now ; 
/<e’s to be found — if he is alive.” 

The detective saluted again, but made no 
reply. He took ray address, and the particulars, 
and went to work directly, as a matter of course. 
I thanked the chief heartily, and retired to my 
hotel. 

About nine in the evening, Detective Her- 
cules- Apollo called on me. All he had detected 
was a brave man, called John Lambert, that 
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had saved lives out of a burning ship in the 
port of Greenock. I declined John Lambert 
— with thanks. 

Having now no serious hope of finding 
James Lambert alive, I took the goods the 
gods provided, and interviewed Hercules- 
Apollo, since he was to hand. I questioned 
him, and he told me he was often employed in 
captures, 

“Well,” said I, “you are the man for 
it. You don’t often meet your match — 
eh?” 

He blushed a little, and smiled, but it did not 
make him bumptious, as it might a small man, 
say a lifeguardsinan, or drayman. He said, “ I 
assure you, sirr, I need it all, and whiles, mair.” 
Ho then pointed out to me a window in the 
Trongato, exactly opposite the room we were in. 
“ Yon’s just a nest o* theeves,” said he : “ they 
wark wi’ decoys, sirr, a wife wi' a tale o’ woe, 
or a lass wi’ a bonny face, and the like. The 
other night a gentleman put his hand through 
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the window, and cried ‘ thieves/ So I ran up 
the stair. The door was lockit, ye may be 
sure. I just pit my fut till’t — ” 

“ And it flew up the chimney ? ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! No so far as that, sirr. Aweel, 
I thoucht to find maybe two or three of them ; 
but there were nigh a dizen o’ the warst charac- 
ters in Glasgow. However* I was in for'!, 
ye ken ; so I was in the middle of them before 
they had time to think, and collared twa old 
offenders. ‘ I’ll tak this handful,’ says I, ‘ and 
I’ll come bock for the lave ’ {B ) ; marched ’em 
oot, and the gentleman at ray heels. He was 
glad to wend clear, and so was I. Sly hairt 
beat hard that time, I shall assure yc ; but I 
didna let the vagabonds see ye ken.” 

He intimated that it was all gas for any one 
man to pretend he could master half a dozen, if 
they were resolute. “ Na — we beer the law in 
our liairts, and they beer guilt in theirs. 
That’s what makes the odds, sirr.” 

After a conversation, of which this is only a 
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fragment) we returned to James Lambert, and 
he told me he expected news, good or bad, 
by break of day, for he had fifty policemen 
questioning on their beats, in the likeliest parts 
of the city. “Ah,” said I, “but I am afraid 
those beats are all above ground; now my 
poor hero is underground.” 
j I went to bed with this conviction ; and 
having hitherto blamed myself, which is an 
unnatural trick, I now looked round for some- 
body else to blame, which is customary and 
wholesome; and herein my smattering of the 
British drama stood my friend ; I snarled, and 
said — out of Sir Peter — “ He has died on 
purpose to vex me.” 

I heard no more till half-past one next day, 
and then my gigantic and beautiful detective 
called. This time he had a huge pocket-book 
— enormous — in a word, such a pocket-book 
as he a man. He opened it, and took out an 
old newspaper with an account of James 
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Lambert, and also a small pamphlet. I ran 
my eye over them. 

“That will be the man, sirr?” 

“Ye&” 

“ Aweel, then we’ve got him, ’’said he, quietly. 

“What! got him alive?” 

“ Ou ay ; he is in vara good health. He’s 
not an old man, sirr. He will not be mair 
than saxty.” 

“ Have you seen him with your own eyes?” 
said I, still half iucredulous. 

“Ye may be sure o’ thaat, sirr. I wadna 
come here till I had spoken him. He stays at 
No, 36 Little Street, Calton.” 

I thought Calton was some other town, but 
he told me it was only a suburb of Glasgow, 
and all the cabmen knew it. Then I thanked 
him for his zeal and ability, and stood a « 
sovereign, which he received with a "grateful 
smile, but no abatement of his manly dignity ; 
and I took a fly that moment, and drove to 
Little Street, Calton. 
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For some reason No, 36 was hard to find, 
and 1 got out of the fly to explore. I found 
the population in a flutter, and it was plain hy 
the swift gathering of juveniles, and their 
n saucer eyes, that this was the first triuni] dial 
car had eutered that miserable street. How- 
ever, if there was amazement, there was 
civility; and they vied with each other in 
directing me to Jaine.s Lambert. I mounted a 
stair, as directed, and knocked at a door. A 
woman’s voice said “ Come in,” and I entered 
the room. There was but one. 

• On my right hand, as T stood at the door, 
and occupying nearly one third of the room, 
was a long large wooden machine for spinning 
cotton ; the upper part bristled with wooden 
quills polished by use. Behind it the bed in 
a recess. Immediately on my left was a table 
with things on it, covered with a linen cloth, 
Exactly opposite me the fire-place. On my 
right hand of it the window, but in an 
embrasure. 
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An old woman sat before tlie window, a 
young woman sat all in a heap the other side 
of the fire; and in front of the fire stood a 
grey-headed man, with well-cut features, evi- 
dently blind. He was erect as a dart, and 
stood before his own fire in an easy and gentle- 
manlike attitude, which does not, as a rule*, 
belong t*o working men ; tlioy generally slouch 
a bit, when not at work. 

“ Docs Mr. Lambert live here ? ” said I, for 
form. 

He replied civilly, “ I am James Lambert, 
What is your wull with me ?” 

“Mr. Lambert, I have come from some 
distance to have a talk with you — about your 
exploits in saving lives.” 

“ Aweel, sirr, I’ll be very hapj)y to hae a 
crack wi’ ye. Wife, give the (jcntlenvan a 
chair.” 

"When I was seated, he said, “ We are in a 
litter the day ; but ye’ll excuse it.” 
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I saw no litter, and did not know what he 
meant. Before he could explain, a young man 
called for him, no doubt by appointment ; and 
Lambert begged me to excuse him for a 
moment ; he had a 'weekly pension, and they 
would not pay it after three o’clock; but it 
was not far, and he would return directly. He 
then left me seated between tlie two women. 
I looked hard at the young woman. She never 
moved, and seemed quite stupid or stupefied. 
J looked at the table on her side of the room, 
and wondered what was under the linen cloth. 
There seemed to be a prominence or two, such 
as objects of unequal height would cause, and 
I fancied it must be the best teapot, and other 
china, covered to keep off the dust. 

The young woman was repellent, so I turned 
round to the old one, and praised her husband. 

“ Ay,” said she, “ he has been a curious 
mon in his time — and money a great faitour 
( C) he did — and mony a good suit he destroyed 
that / had to pay for.” 
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This last sentence being uttered earnestly, 
and its predecessor apathetically, coupled with 
the stress on the “I,” gave me the measure 
of the woman’s mind. However, I tried her 
again. “ Did you see any of his^ exploits ?" 

“Na, na; I was aye minding my wark at 
hame. I saw leetle o’ his carryings on.” 

I said no more; but remembered Palissy’s 
wife, and other egotistical mediocrcs; and 
turned to the young woman ; but she seemed 
unconscious of my voice or my presence. 

From this Impenetrable I turned, in despair, 
to the covered table'; tried to sec below the 
cover vrith my eagle eye, and had just settled 
positively it was the china tea-service, when, 
to my great relief, James Lambert returned, 
and conversation took the place of idle specu- 
lation. 

We soon came to an understanding, and I 
asked him to give me some details, and to 
begin at the beginning. 

Aweel, sirr,” said he, “ the first case ever 
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I liad was a baker — ^tbey ca’t a case ye ken the 
noo ; aw thing is a case — an awfu’ fat mon he 
was. I was aboot fourteen or fifteen then, but 
a gey gnid soomcr (D), Awcel, sirr, me and 
Rab Rankin, and John Murdoch, and a hantlc 
mair lads, went doon to the batliing place, an’ 
we were divairting oorsclves in the water, when 
the baker stidps and comes out on the deal. 
Noo yc’ll rmderstond tlicre was shallow water 
and deep, and the deep was at the far eend o’ 
the deal. They ca’ it ‘ the Dominie’s Hole,’ fra 
a schulomaister wha was drooned there a 
hundre’ years agone. So this baker comes oot 
to the vara eentl o’ the deal, and dives in heed 
first, as if Clyde belanged to him — ha I ha ! ha ! 
He dizna co?ne up for a while, and I said to 
the other callauts [E), ‘ Hech, sirs, ye’ll see <a 
bonny diver,’ Presently up he comes, paantiiig 
and baashing, and flinging his arrms; then 
doon he goes again with baith cen glowering. 
* Maircy on us,’ cries ane, ‘ the moil’s drooning.’ 
However, he comes np again, baashing and 
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spluttering. I was ready for him, and just 

swam forereiclit him, and took him by th’ arm. 

That will let ye see what a senseless cauf I 

was. I suld hae gone and flung him ae end of 

my gallows, or my naepkin {F)^ and towed him 

in ; but, insteed of that, he gat baud o’ me and 

* 

grippit me tight to his breesl, and took me 
doon w'ith him. Noo, tell me, sir — ^y’ are a 
sooiner yoursel’ ? ” 

I said “ Yes.” 

“ What was our lives worth, the pair ? Him 
a twanty stano mon, and me a laddy?” 

“ Not much, indeed, unless you could slip 
away from him.” 

“ Ay, but I could na; he huggit me till him. 
Aweel, sirr, if he was wild, I was desperate. 
I flang my heed back and gat my knees up to 
his breest, and after my knees my feet, and I 
gied the awfu’est spang with my feet against 
his breest, and I got clear, a’ but the skin o’ 
my forefinger, that I left in his bond. I raised 
to the surface and called to the boys to mak’ a 
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chain. I was afearcd to dive for him. But by 
Gude's maircy he came up yatice mair, just to 
tak’ leave o’ Scoetland. I got ahiiit him and 
gave liim a sail* crack on the heed, drove him 
forud, followed him up wf a push, and then the 
lads took hands and won to him, and pulled 
him to the deal, Jind I soomed ashore, and I 
hadna been there a minute when I swooned 
reicht away.” 

“ How was that ? ” I asked. 

“ I think it was partly the pain, but maistly 
faint-hairtedness at sight o’ my finger a stream- 
ing wi’ bluid, and the skin away. When I 
came to mysel’ the baker had put on his clacs 
and gaed awa.” 

“ What, without a word to his preserver ?” 

” Ay.” 

“ Didn’t he give you anything ? ” 

“ Deil a bawbee. But there was two gentle- 
men saw the affair, and gied me fifteen shellin’. 
I went hame sucking my sair finger ; and ray 
mithor gi(-d me an aw-fu liiding for spoiling ray 
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clothes. She took me by the lug {G\ and 
made me cry ‘ murrder.’ ” 

“ Fine sympathetic creatures the women in 
these parts,” said I, “ ‘ circun^erms acriter 
ociohs,’ as my friend Livy hath it,” and wither- 
ing a female right and left, as playful men 
shoot partridges. Unfortunately, neither of 
them observed I had withered her : the hero’s 
narrative and my basilisk glances were alike 
unheeded. 

“ And on the impassive ice the lightnings play.” — jPope. 

James Lambert, duly questioned, then related 
how a personal friend of his had been 
seized with cramp in the middle of the 
Clyde. “For, sirr,” said he, “ the Clyde is a 
deedly water, by reason of its hot and cold 
currents, and sand-holes and all.” 

His friend had sunk for the last time ; James 
Lambert dived for him, and brought him up 
from the bottom, and took him ashore. 

“ And, siiT, maybe ye wadna think it ; but 
the resoolt was — I lost my freend.” 
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“ Wliat do you mean ? ” said I, staring. 

“ He just avoided me after that. He came 
to see me twarree (H) times, too; but I 
obsairved he wasna easy till he was away : and 
bymby I saw nae mair o’ the lad.” This he 
said without passion, and apparently only to 
discharge his conscience, as a faithful narrator 
of real events, and men as they are in life, not 
books. But I, who am no hero, boiled. 

I took time to digest this huijian pill, and 
then questioned him. But I omit two cases — 
to use his own words — as they had no particular 
feature. 

“ The next case, sir, was an old wumman : 
ye ken the wives come on Glasgow Green to 
wash. Well, this auld wife had gone oot at 
‘ the three stanes ’ to dip her stoop i’ the water, 
and overbalanced herself and gone in heed first 
and the stream carried her oot. The cry got 
up ‘ there’s a wumman droonin.’ I was a lang 
way off, but I heerd it, and ran down and into 
the water after laer, clothes and all. She was 
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floating, sirr, but her heed was doon, and her 
feet up. I never saw the like in a’ my life. I 
Boomed up to her, and lifted her puir auld 
grey heed out o’ the water — a rale riverend 
face she had— and broucht her ashore on my 
arm as quiet as a lamb ; and laid her doon.” 

“ Was she in insensible ? ” 

“ Not athegither, I think, but nigh hand it, 
just scared like oot o’ her senses, puir saul. 
Vara sune she began to tremble all over and 
greet sair. I turned my bock, no’ to greet 
inysel’, and went aside and ridded my claes. 
Awed, sirr, the first word she s^xtlve v;as to 
speer for me. She cries out, quite sudden, 

‘ Whaur’s the mon that gat me oot ; for Gude’s 
sake, whaur is he?’ Sae the folk pushit me, 
and I behooved to come forrud, and mak’ my 
confession. ‘ Wife,’ says I. ‘ I’m the mon.’. So 
she looks me all over. ‘ The Lorrd protect ye,’ 
she cried. ‘ The Lorrd bless ye I — ^I’m a puir 
auld body,’ says she, ‘ I hae naething but my 
washing-bay (7). But come ye \vi’ me; and I’ll 
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pit it away, and get ye twarree shellin’ for 
saving me, fra deeth.’ 

“ Hech, sirr, I felt it awfu’ keen ; it was just 
her livelihood, ye ke®, her wasMng-bay ; and 
she’d pit it i’ pawn for me. ‘ Puir auld body,’ 
says I, ,‘and is th<^ a’ ye hae ?’ And I just 
clappit a shellin’ in lier hand, and I tell’t her I 
needed naething ; I’d a gudc wife, and a gude 
wage. I was warking at Somerville’s mill ower 
the water ; ‘ And,’ says I, ‘if ye wait for me 
Saturday afternoons, when I lift my wage, I’ll 
whiles hae a shellin’ for ye.’ ” 

“ And did she ? ” 

“ Na, na,” said he ; then, thoughtfully, “ She 
was ower puir to gie, and ower decent to take.” 

All our other provincial dialects are harsh 
and ugly ; but the Scotch is guttural on 
the consonants, and on the vowels divinely 
melodious : I wish I could convey the exquisite 
melody of James Lambert’s voice in speaking 
these words, “ Puir — auld — body ! an’ is thaat 
a’ ye hae ? ” 
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The story itself, and the brave, tender hero’s 
tones were so manly, yet so sweety that they 
brought water into toy eyes; and I thought 
this tale at least must tpuch sctoi® chord even 
in the dull domestic heart, lElnt Do ; I looked 
at the young woman, and she sat 'all of a heap, 
still wrapped in herself, dull, stupid, and 
gloomy beyond description, and the narrative, 
far from touching her, never even reached her. 
That was evident somehow. Thought I to 
myself, “ Oh, but y’arr a dour wife, y’ arr.” 

Perhaps you Avill be incredulous at my 
thinking in Scotch ; but the truth is I am 
little better than a chameleon ; I take the 
local colour willy nilly. After a day in s 
France, I begin to think in French; in Scot- 
land, Scotch, I think in bad French and bad 
Scotch — very ; but that is a flimsy detail ; the 
broad fact remains. So I dubbed her a “ dour 
(J) wife : ” and really I felt wrath that such 
pearls of true narrative should bo poured out 
before young Apathy and ancient Mediocrity. 
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Of Mediocrity there is no cure ; but there is 
of Apathy, at least in Scotland. That cure is 
— ^Whisky. When whisky will not thaw a 
Scotch body at all, 

“ 0 tiicii bo bold to say Bassanio’s — dmd.? 

So I beckoned a dirty but attentive imp, 
that gleamed, all eyes, in a dark corner, and 
sent him out for a gi’oat deal of whisky; 
and postponed my inquiries til) after the 
thaw. 

But, before the imp could return with 
Apathy’s cure, several footsteps were hoard on 
the stairs, and threp or four men entered, all in 
good black suits. A few words of subdued 
greeting passed, and then they removed the 
white linen cloth from what I, with my eagle 
eye and love of precision, had inventoried as 
the best tea-service. 

It was the body of a little girl, lying in her 
little coffin. The lid was not yet on. She 
looked like frozen wax. 
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After the first chilling surprise, 1 cast my 
eye on the young woman. She never moved 
nor looked, but she shivered by the fire when 
the men touched the coffin behind her. 

She was the dead child’s mother. Even I — 
in spite of my eagle eye — could see that now. 

I whispered to James Lambert, “I have’ 
intruded on you at a sad time.” 

“ Ye haena intruded at all,” said ho out loud. 
Then he told me, before them all, what made it 
worse was, that the father had gone away and 
not been seen these three days. 

“Ay, but,” says Mrs. Lambert, “ye mauna 
let the gentleman think he is ane that di'inks. 
Na, he is a real, quiet, sober, decent man.” 

“ He is tliaat,” said the bereaved mother, 
speaking for the first time, but in a crushed 
and dogged way. 

“ I’m no’ cxackly denying that,” said James, 
cautiously. “ But whaur is he— t/ie present 
time 9 ” 

It was evident that this quiet, sober, decent 
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man, upon the death of his daughter, had gone 
away on the fuddle, and left his bereaved wife 
to bury the child how she could. 

Such are the dire realities of life, especially 
among the poor. 

With what different eyes I looked now on 
the poor creature, bereaved mother, and de- 
serted wife, whose deep and numbing agony I 
had taken for sullen apathy — with my eagle 
eye. 

And now came in an undertaker, and the 
coffin lid was to be screwed on. Before this 
w'as done, all the men, myself included, took a 
last look at her who was taken away so early 
from the troubles of the world. 

“ Ay, sir,” said the undertaker to me, “ it is 
just clay going to the dust : ” and never was a 
truer word, nor more pictorial. That clay 
seemed never to have lived. 

The lid was soon screwed down, and then, 
to my surprise, the undertaker delivered a 
prayer. Now that was the busine^ of the 
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minister : and, besides, the undertaker had the 
reddest nose I ever saw. For all that he 
delivered a grave, feeling, and appropriate 
prayer, and then the deceased was carried out 
for interment, and I was . left with James 
Lambert, his daughter, and Ids wife. I asked 
James Lambert would not the minister meet 
them at the grave. 

“ Na,’' said he, “ there's nae minister intill’t. 
The wives daur na tell him, or he’d be speering, 
‘Why is na the gude man here?’ and then 
he’d get a pooblic rebuke. Whisper, sirr. 
Hae ye no obsairved that the women-folk aye 
screens a blackguard ? ” 

“ Yes,” whispered I ; “ especially when they 
suffer by him.” 

So the poor wife let her child be prayed 
over, and buried, by a layman, sooner than 
expose her husband to the censure of the 
Church. 

All this made my bowels yearn, and, for the 
first time, I addressed myself directly to her. I 
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said, “ My poor woman, nobody can console a 
mother that has lost a child : that is beyond 
the power of man. But, if it is a part of your 
trouble that you are left without help, and 
perhaps hard put .to it for expenses, I can be 
of some little use to you in that.” Then I 
pulled out two or three of those deplorable old 
rags, Scotch one pound notes, by means of 
which the national malady is perpetuated and 
passes from hand to hand. 

I don’t know whether it was tlio stale words 
or the old rags, or both ; but the poor woman 
burst out crying and sobbing with almost 
terrible violence. 

We did what we could for her, and tried to 
get her to swallow a few drops of whisky; 
but she put her hand up and turned away 
from it. 

The quick-eared old man found this out 
somehow, and explained her to her face. “She 
can take a drap as weel as ony body : but noo 
' she blames it for her mon being away.” Then, 
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rather roughly to his wife, “ Hets, ye fule, let 
the lass greet. What'n harm will that dee her? ” 

Soon afte» this the two women exchanged 
one of their signals, and went out together — I 
think to jiay the undertaker ; and such is the 
decent pride of the Scotch character, that to 
be able to do this was probably a drop of 
comfort in the bitter cup of their affliction. 

When they were gone, the old man’s ex- 
pressive features brightened a little, and he 
drew his stool nearer me, with a certain genial 
alacrity. There are bookmakers who would 
not let you know that, Madam, lest you should 
turn from their hero with aversion : but, when 
I deal with fact, I am on my oath. At all 
events, understand him, before you turn from 
him. You sec the present very clearly, the 
past through a haze : but this man, being 
blind, could not see the present at all, and saw 
the past clearer than you do ; for he was com- 
pelled to live in it. He had never seen the 
grandchild he had lost ; an unfamiliar fragment 
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of this generation had gone away to the grave; 
a man of his own generation, sat beside him, 
and led him back to the men ^nd things he 
know by sight and by deed. 

“ Well, Mr. Lambert — ^now tell me.” 

“ Aweel, sirr, ye’ve heerd o’ the callant they 
waclna let me save — Hech, sirr, yon was a 
wean wastit {K ) — noo I’ll mak’ ye the joodge 
whether I could na hac saved that ane, and 
twarree mair. There’s a beck they ca’ ‘ tlie 
Plumb ' rins doon fra’ the horse-brae into the 
Clyde near Stockwell Brigg. The bairns were 
aye for sporting in the beck, because it was 
shallow by or dinar, and ye’d sec them the color 
o’ vilets, and no’ hauf sae sweet, wi’ the dye 
that ran i’ the beck. Aweel, ao day there was 
a band o’ them there ; and a high spate {L) 
had come doon and catched them, and the 
resoolt w'as I saw ane o’ th’ assembly in the 
Clyde. I had warned the neer-do-weels, ye 
ken, mony’s the time. By good luck, I was 
na far away, and went in for him and took 
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him by the ear, ‘C’way, ye little deevil, ’ 
says I. I had na made three strokes, when 
I’m catchedround the neck wi’ another callan.” 

“ Where on earth did he spring from ? ” 

“ I dinna ken. I was attending to number 
ane, when number twa poppit up, just to tak’ 
leave o’ Glasgwo. I tell’t tliem to st ick in to 
me, and carried the pair ashore, Directly, 
there’s a skirl on the bank, and up comes 
number three, far ahint me in the Clyde, and 
sinks before I can win (d/) to him. Dives for this 
one, and has a wark to find him at the bottom. 
Brings him ashore, in a kind o’ a dwam ; but 
I had nae fear for his life ; he hadna been doon 
lang : my lord had a deal niair mischief to do, 
ye ken. By the same token ho came too 
vara sune ; and d’ye ken the first Word he said 
to me?” 

“No.” 

“ Nay, but gness.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“ He said, ‘ Dinna tell my feyther ! ’ ha ! ha! 
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ha! ha! lia! ha! ‘Lortlsake, man, dinna tell 
my feytlier ! ' ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

I never saw a man more tickled, by a straw, 
than Janies Lambert was at this. By contem- 
plating him I was enabled, in the course of 
time, to lose my own gravity ; Tot his whole 
face was puckered with mirth, and every inch 
of it seemed to laugh, 

“But,” said he, “wad you believe it, some 
officious pairson telft his feyther, In spite o’ us 
baith. He was just a labouring man. He 
called on me, and thankit me vara hairtily, and 
gied me a refreshment. And I thoucht mair 
o’t than I hae thouclit o’ a hantle siller on the 
like occasions.” 

After one or two savings that would have 
gained a man a modal in the south, but go for 
nothing in this man’s career, and would dilute 
the more coloured incidents, James Lambert 
prefaced a curious story by letting me into his 
mind. “ By this time, sirr,” said he, “ I was 
aye prowling about day and night for vectims." 
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“ Tell the truth, James. You had the pride 
of an artist You wanted them to fall in, that 
you might pull them out, and show your 
dexterity.” 

“ Dinna mak’ me waur than I am, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Nay, but ye ken, in those days, folk was 
na sae acquainted in soomiiig, and accidents 
was mair common ; and sae, if such a thing 
was to be, I wad like to be tliere and save ’em. 
Ech, the sweetness o’t ! — tlie sweetness o’t ! 

“ I raised every morning between three and 
four, and took a walk ; it was a kind o’ my 
natur, and the river was aye the first place I 
ran tae. Aweel, ae morning, before ’twas well 
liglit, I heerd higli words, and there was a lass 
fleichting (N) on a lad, and chairgiiig him wi' 
beein’ her ruin : and presently she runs away 
skirling, and flings hersel’ into the river. The 
lad he just turns on his heel and walks away.” 

I expressed my surprise and horror — no 
matter in what terms. 

He replied, loftily, “ My dear sirr, d’ye ken 
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this ?-— there have been men in the name o' 
men, that were little mair than broom bosoms.” 

I acquiesced. 

“ 'Twas na for sport neither. The lass knew 
the Avater, and ran straicht to the deepest pairt, 
opposite Nelson’s Monument : her claes buoyed 
her up, and I got her out easy eueuch. She 
was na ashore a moment, Avhen in she flees 
again, the daft hizzy. Noo the water maistly 
cools thir sort o’ lasses, and reconciles them to 
terree firraee. But she Avas distrackit, she Avas 
just a woman that wanted to die. So I went 
in again, and lectured her a’ the time I Avas 
pulling her oot. ‘Hae ye a quanl wi’ him 
that made ye, ye daft cummer’ (0), says I; 
and I held her on the bank itsel’ ; but if I aa'us 
strong in the water, she was stronger on land 
wi’ her daftness, and she flung me off, and iu 
again. ‘ Vara AA'eel, my leddy,’ says I, Sac — 
d’ye ken what I did noo ? ” 

“No.” 

“ I just drooned her. I pit her heed under 
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water, and kecpit there till I made her taste 
the bitterness o’ dethe, for her gudc, ye ken. 
Hech, sirr, but it sickened her o' yon game. 
She brought up a quart o’ Clyde, and then she 
lay and rolled a bit, and pu’d.the grass, and 
then she sat up quite as a lamb ; and I stood 
sentinel over her leddyship, and my claes a 
dripf)in. By this time a wheen folk cam’ abodt 
to see, and doesna the lad, that was wi’ her, 
step forrud and complain to me. ‘ Ye’d little 
to do to interfere,’ says he ; ‘ she was wi’ me ; 
she was na wi’ you.’ ‘ What,’ says I, ‘ dye 
begroodge the lass her life ? ’ ‘ Not I,’ says he, 

‘ but y’ had no need to meddle ; what’s your 
business?’ So I gied him his answer. Says 
I, ‘You have taen her character, and turned 
her on the niaircy of the warld, and noo it’s a’ 
your vexation that ye could na’ be rid of her in 
the Clyde. But she shall outlive you, ye 
blackguard,’ says I, ‘please Gude.’ So then 
he challenged me to fight. But as I mad’ 
ready to take off my coat, a fine lad steps 
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forrud, and lays his hand on ray arm. ‘ Ye’ro 
no fit for him/ says he ; ‘ an’ ye’ve done your 
wark,’ says he, ‘ and this is mines.’ So at it 
they went, and t’other stood up and fought for 
about five minutes. But oh, he napped it. 
My lad just hashed him. Gied him twa black 
een, and at the hinder end laid him sprawlin’ 
and smothered i’ bluid.” 

“But the woman?” 

“She was na a woman. She was but a 
lassie, about nineteen.” 

“ Little fool ! and thought she was ruined 
for life — when all her life was before her.” 

“Ye may say that, sirr : why, that very year 
wasna she married on a decent tradesman ? I 
often saw her after she was married ; but she 
wadna speak to me. She couldna look me 
straught i’ the face. She’d say ‘ Gude morn- 
ing,’ though — when she couldna get by me.” 

“ Ungrateful little brute ! ” 

“ Na, na ; it was na ingratitude ava ; it was 
just, aliame. Aweel, she needna run fra’ 
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me noo ; for I caima see her, nor ony of those 
I hae saved." 

This made we gulp a bit, and, when I had 
done, I said “ She measured you by her small 
self. She would have been sure to blab, in 
such a case, so she thought yon would.” 

i 

“ Aweel then,” said he, “ she v^as rnistaen ; 
for I maun tell ye that some mischief-maker 
let on something or other about it to her man, 
and lie was uneasy, and came and asked me if 
’twas true I liad taken his wife out o’ the 
water. ‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ her and twarree mair.’ 
‘What had she to do i’ the water?’ says he. 

‘ That’s her business,’ says I, ‘ mine was to 
tak’ her oot.’ He (piestioned me liad she been 
drinking. ‘ Like eneuch,’ says I, ‘ but I couldna 
say.’ He questioned me, and questioned me ; 
but I pit the collar on, ye ken. I behooved to 
clear the wife a’ I could. I didna lee neither ; 
but I Avas afflickit Avi’ a sooden obleevion o’ 
sma’ partecculars, haAV ! haAv ! I dinua think 
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muckle o’ yon carle. He had a rare gude 
wife ; they a’ said so, and wliaur was the sense 
o’ him diving into her past life, to stir the 
mud?” 

Passing over an easy job or two, and a few 
melancholy cases, in which he had dived and 
groped the river, an I’estored dead bodies to their 
friends, I come now to a passage, which but 
for its truth I should hesitate to relate cxaetly 
as he told it me ; but, if I were to yield to 
squeamishness and slur it, a chapter of human 
nature, revealed to me, would by mo be meanly 
carried to my grave and hidden from the 
scholars of other ages and nations. 

Thus, then, it was : James Lambert was 
bathing in the Clyde one evening at the hour 
when it was allowed at that epoch. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Cooper, that kept the Society’s 
house, cried to him over the window, “ Rin, 
Jamie Lambert, there is a laddie in tlie water.” 

Up ran James Lambert, but the boy had 
sunk ; a bystander directed him to the 
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place ; but it is not so easy to mark tlie exact 
spot where a body has disappeared in the 
water; and James Lambert dived twice, and 
came up without the child. He dived a third 
time, and groped along the bottom. He was 
down so long that the cry got up he was 
drowned too. Others scouted the idea. James 
Lambert drown ! They had knoAvn him cross 
the Clyde, under the Avater, from bank to bank. 
Some time having elapsed since the first alarm, 
people had poured across the green, and down 
the banks, and there was quite a crowd there 
murmuring and gazing, when up came James 
Lambert, panting, with the child in liis arms. 

There was a roar of exultation at the sight, 
but James Lambert did not hear it, and did not 
see the crowd. (Take note of that fact.) His 
whole soul was in the lovely boy, that lay Avhite 
and inanimate in his arms. He ran into the 
house, uttering cries of concera. 

“ But, Avhen I got him in the hoose, he opens 
ae eye on me — like a bonny blue . bead it was. 
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Ell ! I was liappy ; I was happy. I gied the 
bonny bairn a kiss and liands him to the wife, 
and orders her to the fire wi’ him. Then I’m 
going oot, when a’ of a soodden I find I haena 
a stcek on me, and twa hundred folk about the 
door. Wad ye believe it, wC the great excite- 
•merit I never htieio Iwasnaldt, till I saw the 
folk, and bethought me. 1 rins baede again, 
and at the stair-foot, there’s a bundle o’ linen. 
I was na lang hapjnng inysel’, I can tell ye, and 
oot I comes as bold as brass, in the wife’s 
apron and a inuckle sheet. The sight o’ me 
made the lasses scairt and skirl (P) ; for I was 
like a corp just poppit oot o’ the grave. I 
went for my clothes and — they were away. My 
bluid gat up at that, and I chackit them sair. 
‘ Hech,’ says I, ‘ ye maun be a cauld-hairted set 
o’ thieves,’ says I, ‘ to tak’ my very claes, when I 
was doing a mon’s pairt.’ Bymby ( Q) I sees a 
young leddy in a silk gown, wagging on me 
(P), and she points to a hedge near by. So I 
went, and there were my claes. She had put 
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tliem aside for me, ye ken, and keepit her ee 
on tliem. AVasna that thouclitful o’ lier noo?” 

“ It was indeed.” 

“Aweel, sirr, I got my things on at tlie 
hedge, an’ tied up tlie wife’s bundle, and earn’ 
foiTiid : and by this time the folk was dispairsed 
like. But the same young leddy was walking 
to and fra, witli her een doon, reflecking like. 
She wagged on me, and I came to her. So she 
askit nic who I was, and I tell’t her I was a 
cotton spinner, and they cacd me James Lam- 
bert. So she lookit at me full, and says she, 
‘James, are ye married?’ ‘Oh yes, ma’am,’ 
says I, ‘this three years.’ So she lookit me all 
over, in a vara curious way; and she says 
saftly, ‘ James — it is — a — ^gi’eat — pity — yere 
married — for yere a vara — gallant — man.’ 
So ye see, sir, I could hae had a young leddy — 
for her cc tell’t me inair nor her words — ^if I 
had na had the wife. But then I’d no hae liad 
the wife. So it comes a’ to the same thing.” 

I stared at him with surprise, for to me it did 
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not seem quite the same thing to marry high 
sympathy, swift intelligence, and plenty of 
money, and to marry poverty, plus grovelling 
mediocrity. However, it was not for me to 
satirise conjugal affection and its amiable 
delusions. But T proposed the young lady’s 
health, and we drank it cordially. 

By this time I conclude 1 have so spoiled the 
readers of James Lambert, that they will care 
for no passage of his extraordinary career that 
does not offer some new feature. So I go from 
water to the double peril of ice and water at 
the freezing point. 

“ It was a hard winter ; and I had chairge o’ 
the gentlemen belonging to the skating club. 
So I had to go to Hugginfield Loch. But I 
was clean wastit there, I was armed wi’ 
ladders an’ ropes, and corks. Mon, ony fule 
can stand and fling gear till a drooning body. 
And I gat an awfu’ affront intil the bargain ; 
they castit in my teeth that 1 was partial, and 
saved the rich afore the poor. Noo I let nao- 
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body droon, but my bargain was witli tbo club 
to save them first ; so I behooved to keep to the 
contract. Aweel then, I did nae execution worth 
speaking o’ : the thing I’m coming tae was at the 
bend of the'Clyde, they ca’ ‘ the peat bog.’ A 
number was skating on the river, and tlie ice 
began to heave an’ sliake wi’ the liigh tide. So I ’ 
chased all the boys aflf wi’ my belt, and warned 
the men ; but some folk winna be warned by me. 
The ice breaks under a labouring man, and in 
he goes, and the tide sucked him under in a 
moment. I ran to the place as fast as 1 could 
and under the ice after him. Aweel, I soomed, 
and soomed, and did na catch him. I soomed, 
and soomed, aye hoping to find him, till I had nae 
chance to come back alive, if I did na turn. 
But, just as I turned, my feet struck him. 
Then my hairt got up again, and I grippit 
him, and I dragged him back wi’ me, and 
soomed and soomed for my ain life the noo, as 
weel as his. Eh, mon, I ^vas amaist gane. 
But I wadna lose him, ’Twas baith live, or 
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baith dec. I’m just givi’n’ in, when I see the 
light o’ the hole, and mak for’t, and get him oof 
and on to the ice, and dizna it keep breaking 
direckly with the pair o’ us, and sac we go ’ 
flooiiderin’ and smashing, till we arc hel])it 
ashore. Noo I’ll tell ye a farce. I’m haulding 
the chiel prisoner by the collar, and shaking 
t’other neif {S) at them a’. Ye ken I panted 
to fleicht on them, for saying I riskit myself 
mair for the rich than the puir. But a’ I could 
say was, ‘ Wow — wow — wow ’ — the brethe 
wadna come bock to my body. And while I 
was ‘ wow — wow — wowing ’ at them, and gi’ip- 
in my coptivc like a mollyfactor, dizna he turn 
rcond and thank me in a brief discoorse vara 
ceevil. Eh, mon, I glowered at him ; 
I loosed him, an’ rolled away backards to 
glower at him. He could hae repeated his 
catecheesm, and I could only baash an’ blather. 
The man was a better man than me ; for he 
had been langer in. Oh, I declared that on the 
bank, sune as ever I could speak.” 
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I come now to the crowning feat of this 
philanthropic and adventurous life ; and I 
doubt my power to describe it I halt before 
it, like one that feels weak, and a mountain to 
climb ; for such a feat, I believe, was never 
done in the water by mortal man, nor ever will 
again while earth shall last. 

James Lambert worked in Somerville’s mill. 
Like most of the hands, he must cross the 
water to get home. For that purpose, a small 
ferry-boat was provided ; it lay at a little quay 
near the mill. One Andrew had charge of it 
ashore, and used to shove it off with a lever, 
and receive it on its return. He often let more 
people go into it than Lambert thought safe, 
and Lambert had remonstrated, and had even 
said “ Ye’ll hae an Occident some day that 
ye’ll rue but ance, and that will be a’ your 
life.” Andrew, in reply, told him to mind his 
own business. 

Well, one evening James Lambert wanted 
to get away in the first boat-load. This was 
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somehow connected with his having bought a 
now hat : perhaps he wished to avoid the crowd 
of workpeople — here I am not very clear. 
However, he watched the great wheel, and the 
moment it began to waver, previous to stop- 
ping, he ran for his hat, and darted down the 
stairs. But, as he worked in an upper story, 
full a dozen got into the boat before him. He 
told Andrew to put olf, but Andrew would not 
till the boat should be full ; and soon it was 
crammed, James Lambert then said it was 
a shame of him to let so many on board. This 
angered the man, and, when the boat was so 
crowded that her gunwale was not far above 
water, he shoved her violently off into the tide- 
way, and said words which, if he has not prayed 
God to forgive them iu this world, will 
pei'haps hang heavy round his neck in the 
next. 

“ To hell — ye beggars ! ” he cried. 

This rough launching made the over-laden 
boat wojbble. The women got .frightened, and 
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before the boat had gone twenty yards she up- 
set in dark, icy water, ten feet deep. 

It was night. 

“ Before the boat coupit (T) athegithcr, they 
a’ flew to me that could ; for they a’ kenned 
me. r the water, them that hadiia a liaud d’ 
me, had a baud o’ them that had a baud o’ 
me, and they carried me doon like Iccd.” 

Now it is an old saying, and a true one, that 
“ Afterwit is everybody’s wit,” Were I to re- 
late atonce what James Lambert accomplished, 
hundreds would imagine they could have done 
the same. To correct that self-deception, and 
make men appreciate this hero correctly, I 
shall stop here, and entreat ray readers, for the 
instruction of their own minds, to lay down 
this narrative and shut their eyes, and ask 
tliem selves how it was possible for mortal man 
to escape drowning himself, and to save those 
who were drowning him. You have seen that 
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it cost him the skin of his finger to get clear of 
a single laker. Here he was clutched and 
l)mncd by at least four desperate drowning 
creatures, strong as lions, in their wild despair, 
and the weight of twelve people more hang- 
ing on to those that clutched him, so that the 
united weight of them all carried down the 
strong SNvinimer, like a statue in a sack. 

“ SiiT, when yeve twa feet i’ the grave, your 
mind warks hard. I didua struggle, for it was 
nae inair use than to wrastle wi a kirk. 1 just 
strauch toned niyself oot like a corp (U), and 
let them tak’ me doon to tlie bottom o’ tlio 
Clyde ; and there I stood up right, an’ waited ; 
for I kenned the puir sauls would droon afore 
me, and I saw just ao wee wee chaneg to save 
them yet. Ye shall understond, sirr, that wlion 
folk are drooning, they dinna settle doon till 
the water fills their lungs and drives the air 
oot. At first they waver up and doon at 
sairtaiu intervals. Awcel, sirr, I waited for 
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that, on the grand. I was the. .pjjly , 
gi'unded, ye’ll obsaii've. A slight .vipwftrd, 
movement commenced. I took advantage, and 
gied a vi’lent spang wi’ my feet agmnst the 
bottom, and, wi’ me choosing, my .time, up, 
we a’ came. My arms were grippit; but I 
could strike oot wi my feet, and, before ever we 
reached the surface, I lashed oot like a deevil, 
for the quay. Aweel, sirr, wi’ all I could do, 
we didua wend abune a yard, or may be a yard 
an a hauf, and doon they carried me like leed. 
I strauchtened myself as we sank, and I 
grunded. The lave were a’ roond me like a fon 
( F). I bides my time, and, wlien they are in- 
clining upward, I strikes fra the grand ; an’ 
this time, mair slanting towards the quay. 
That helpit us, and in a dozen vi’lent strokes 
. we maybe gained twa yards this time. Then 
doon like leed. Plays the same game again, 
up, and doon again. And noo, sut, there was 
something that turned sair against us ; but then 
there was something for us, to bollance it. It 
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was against us that they had all swallovred 
their pint o’ water by this time, and were na 
sae buoyant : it was for us that the water was 
shallower noo, maybe not mair than twa feet 
ower heed. Noo this twa feet wad droon us 
as weel as twanty ; but wi’ nae mair nor twa 
feet water abune us, I could spring up fra the 
grun by mere force ; for the grun gies ye an 
awfii’ poower for a foot or twa. Sae noo I’m 
nae suner doon than up again, and still creep* 
ing for the quay, and the water aye a wee bit 
shallower. The next news is, I gat sair spent, 
and that was bad : but, to bollance that, some 
folk on the quay gat rapes and boat-hooks, and 
pickit off ane or twa that was the nearest ; and 
now ilka time I cam’ up, they pickit ane off, 
and that lightened my burden ; and bymby I 
drave a couple into shallow water mysel’ 
wi’ my feet. When I was in seven fut water 
mysel’, and fewer folk hauding me doon, I got 
to be maistcr, and shovit ane, and pu’d anither 
in, till we lauded the whole saxteen or seven- 
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teen. But my wark was na done, for 1 kenned 
there were mair in the river. I saw the last o’ 
my ain band safe, then oot into the Clyde, wher« 
ever I heerd cries, and sune I fand twa lasses 
skirling, takes ’em by their lang hair, and tows 
them to the quay in a minute. J ust as I’m landV 
ing thir ( W) twa, I hear a cry in the vara middle 
o’ the river, and in I splash. It was a strap- 
ping lass — they caed her Elizabeth Whitelaw. 
‘ C’way, ye lang daftic,’ says I, and begins to 
tow her. Lo an’ behold I’m grippit wi’ a man 
under the water. It was her swcethairt. She 
was handing him doom The hizzy was a’ reicht, 
but she was drooning the lad : pairts these (X) 
twa lovers — for their gude — and taks ’em 
ashore, one in each hand. Aweel, sirr, I saved 
just ane mair, and then I plunged in again, and 
sairched ; but their was nae mair to be seen 
noo ; three puir lasses were drooned : but I did 
na ken that at the time. And noo I’ll tell ye 
a farce. Tm seized wi’ a faintness, and maks 

for the shore. But I gat weaker, and dazed 
% * 
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like, and the lights o’ Glasgow begins to flecker 
afore my een ; and thinks I, ‘ I’ll no see ye 
again ; I’m done this time.* It was all I could 
do for the bare life, to drift to the hinder part 
of the quay. I hadna the power to draw my- 
sel’ oot. I just grippit the quay, and sobbit. 
The folk were a’ busy with them I had saved ; 
nane of them noticed me, and I would ha’ been 
drooned that nicht : — but wha d’ye think saved 
me that had saved saemony ? — an auld decrepit 
man : haw ! haw ! haw ! He had a hookit 
stick, and gied me the handle, and towed me 
along the quay into shallow water, and I gat 
oot, wi’ his help, and swooned deed away. I’m 
tauld I lay there negleckit awhile ; but they fand 
me at last, and then I had fifty nurses for ane.” 

Have I exaggerated 1 Does history record any 
other example of a man being clutched by a great 
number of drowning people, and carried to the 
bottom, and saving them all in the lump, and then 
dashing in and saving the outsiders in detail s 
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By way of illustration let the reader imagine 
an umbrella-frame, and only four or five curved 
whale-bones attached to the top part of the 
upright: now fasten several other curved 
whalebones high up, to each of those four or 
five curves. Now plunge the whole frame into 
water till the upright touches the ground. Not 
one of the sixteen curved pieces will touch the 
ground. But, in the water, if a person, male or 
female, clings to a fixed upright, that person's 
body floats up, more or less ; at all events, it 
inclines towards the horizontal. 

Now James Lambert, by artificially 
straightening his body, made himself the stick 
of that human umbrella, or the upright post 
they all clung to directly or indirectly, and so 
■were kept floating in a curve, instead of sinking 
to the bottom. This enabled him, but only by 
patiently and artfully watching the fluctuations 
up and down of those floating bodies, to spring 
at the nick of time from the hard ground, and 
carry them all to the surface for a few seconds. 
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The rest is detail, and his own narrative makes 
it clear. But see what intellectual and moral 
qualities were here combined. Genius is often 
without courage ; courage is generally without 
genius, and so indeed is bare skill ; and, in 
desperate danger, how often has genius lost its 
head, and blundered like an idiot ; how often 
has courage lacked invention, and relied on 
precedent, that did not fit the novel danger, 
and so led it to death. But this man, even as 
his body touched the water, was all cool courage 
and swift inventive genius. He did not repeat 
himself, as mere skill does. Hugged in the 
water by a single man — the baker — he hit, 
with prompt invention, on the one way to save 
both lives ; he used the baker’s own chest as a 
fulcrum, and so tore himself free. But clutched 
by a dozen, and more, he never attempted to 
get free at all, but straightened and stiffened 
himself into an upright post, and used the 
ground as his fulcrum, to save himself and 
those who were drowning themselves and him. 
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I come, now, to the sad ending of all these 
glorious deeds. 

James Lambert was up the river working, 
but at what business I forget. An engineer 
fell into the water, and sank for the 
last time, before James could get to the 
place. 

Following the direction of persons on the 
bank, he flung himself from a bridge, and dived 
for the man. But the others had not marked 
the place precisely, and when, after repeated 
efforts, he brought the man to land, life was 
gone for ever. To use his own words, “ It was 
a dear jump. He lost his life, and I lost my 
sight.” 

It was winter, and he \ras perspiring freely 
when he jumped into the icy water. 

Very soon after, a great dazzling seized him, 
followed by darkness. It cleared, after a time, 
and he saw again. xAit the same thing 
occurred at intervals; and, by degrees, tlm 
attacks came oftener, and remained longer, 
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until at last the darkness settled down, and the 
light fled for ever. 

Tliink of it. This twenty years he can no 
longer see the “ Dominie’s Hole,” nor “ the 
three stanes,” nor “the peat bog,” nor “the 
dead-house,” nor the Clyde itself, where every 
bend is the scene of some great good feat he 
did. More than fourscore eyes he rescued from 
the darkness of the grave ; yet unjust fate and 
dire calamity have not left liim one poor orb to 
see the blessed day and the faces of those he 
has saved. 

Now turn back to the stoiy repeated from 
•the Glasgow Times, and surely you will say 
that it was a rare, and noble, and poetic 
distress, and worthy to be sung by some great 
poet, 

I am no poet, and cannot adorn so strong a 
tale ; therefore I have aimed at that which all 
honest men can attain, if they will but take 
trouble, .viz., the exact truth, I travelled to 
see him. I stayed in Glasgow many days to 
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know him. I took him down to the Clyde, 
and verified every spot, and got him to tell me 
each principal incident over again, at its own 
site, and I noted down his very words, as well 
as 1 could. 

The next thing was to rescue his features 
from oblivion. I asked him to meet me at the 
photographer’s. He did so, but, horrible to 
relate, dressed as all Scotchmen dress on 
Sundays. 

“ James,” said I, severely, “ was it in this 
clerical suit you saved so many lives ? ”• 

“ No likely,” said he ; “except yon carle that 
was bathing o’ the Sabba’ day. Mon, I was 
for coming in my auld claes that I wrought in 
at the mill yon time : but the wife cried shame ; 
she wadna let me.” 

Observe how devoid of common sense is 
common sense, the moment it meddles with the 
things of genius. So I sent him back for his 
old clothes, and I now present you not indeed 
the hero himself, but his true wreck. Tlie 
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picture will mislead you, unless you allow for 
that sad misrepresentation of the manly mouth 
which takes place when a hero loses his front 
teeth. Observe the thin straight lips, and the 
strong chin : those lips, when the teeth were 
behind them, marked iron resolution. Add to 
the straight, thin, American mouth, an eye full 
of fire ; and, by the wreck, you may divine the 
man. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

James Lambert is of ordinary size, but very 
clean-built and wiry. The signs of great 
activity still linger about liim. The easy atti- 
tude in which I first saw him was that of a 
man who could spring across the room in a 
moment from where he stood. 

In manner he is two men ; sometimes grave, 
slow, and thoughtful; sometimes fiery and 
vivacious ; and the changes are well timed ; for 
he relates his feats with French vivacity, but 
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makes his reflections in a slow, thoughtful way 
that is Scotch all over. It is jusl possible that 
“ race ” may have a hand in his vivacious half, 
for he admits a French progenitor, and “ Lam* 
bcrt ” is a French name. 

I have not known him long enough to draw 
his whole character ; but to what is revealed* 
in his recorded acts I can add one trait ; he is 
a man without bile. I offer one example : 
after describing Avith great spirit how he saved 
a respectable acquaintance, he told me that 
the said individual liad afterwards avoided 
him ; and then he stopped and went in a 
moment from his French manner to his Scotch. 

“And — I hae — obsairved, sirr, that the 
mair part — of them I hae saved — shuns 
me. 

Straight I exploded with ire at their base* 
ness. But I could not convey my spleen into 
this heroic bosom void of bile. 

“ Na, sirr,” said he with the same measured 
thoughtfulness, “I just — think — it is owet 
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great — a debt — to awe to ony man ; and they 
feel it a burrden.” 

Almost any other man, finding, in a certain 
base biped, vanity too strong for gratitude, 
would have vented the discovery in tones,, 
either of wrath, or of piteous complaint; but 
this man sounded like a patient, inquiring 
philosopher: certainly a faint tone of regret 
pierced through, but no more than became a 
philosopher, gently disappointed in mankind. 
To me who have seen so much storming, and 
blubbering, over trifles, this thoughtful, un- 
complaining, dignity was as pathetic as it 
was noble. 

If the man seems egotistical, his discourse 
being all about himself, you must remember 
that I kept drawing him out, and that the true 
balance of the dialogue is not presented, since 
I have* suppressed the greater part of my 
questions, as not worth printing. 

I ought also to tell you that his manner of 
relating his exploits had no touch of vanity, nor 
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boasting, nor self-gratulation. It was a thing 

both strange and fine to see how he was 

carried away out of the dark present into 

those glowing scenes, re-lighted by the snn. 

of memory. As he related, the whole man 

quivered with excitement. When he was 

* 

telling me how he dived for the little boy, 
opposite “the dead house,” I took his hand, 
and — under cover of sympatliy, being a prying 
scoundrel — I furtively felt his pulse. It was 
beating about one hundred and ten to the 
minute, his heart loas once more doing the 
deed, and his poor blind face shone with 
angelic goodness, and gleamed with heroic 
fire. 

This hero and martyr has a foible, not an 
uncommon one in Glasgow ; but still a sad 
fault. He is too fond of whisky — ^much. 

Bookmakers’ morality will say, “ Why reveal 
the infirmity of such a man ? ” I’ll tell you ; 
because in less than two hundred years the 
first stone of honesty in biography will have to 
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bo laid ; eo, not to waste the world’s time, I lay 
it now. 

Since, in this best of all possible worlds, 
much is done for moderately good killers of 
men, you may be curious to know what man 
has done for this incomparable saver of men. 

He has earned the gold medal of the 
Humane Society twice, and the silver about 
twelve times. 

He has never received either. 

He better deserves every order and decora- 
tion the state or the Sovereign can bestow, 
than does any gentleman or nobleman in this 
land, whose bosom is a constellation. Yet not 
a cross nor a ribbon has ascended from the 
vulgar levels, where they grow like buttercups, 
to the breast of this immortal hero. And why ? 
he is but a saver of men, not a killer ; he is 
only a Christian hero ; and, in the distribution 
of glory, the world, including the very preachers 
of the Gospel, is as rank a heathen as ever in 
spite of Christ ; and a fool in spite of Voltaire. 
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The one public honour paid him is this. — 

A suspension bridge has been built over the 
Clyde where he saved more than twenty lives 
that one dark night ; and over this bridge two 
men pass gratis till they die; Bailie Harvey 
and Hero Lambert The rest of mankind pays 
a half-penny. 

So much for his decorations. Then for his 
pensions. He has but one ; and that is local, 
not imperial, though the places the man adorns 
are the empire, and the world. The Barony 
Parish, Glasgow, allows him three and six- 
pence a week. But he was earning twenty- 
five to thirty when he fell blind. So that his 
local allowance, for benefits to mankind, does 
not compensate him for his calamity, by five- 
sixths; and his heroic and philanthropic feats(j| 
are left out of the arithmetic altogether. 

I propose, then, to those who govern this 
country, to depart from the stiff precedents 
of savages, and to take wider and more 
enlightened views of heroism, beginning with 
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James Lambert, since they cannot begin better. 
They have tlio example of France ; she bestows 
civic honours on the heroes who save, as well 
as on the heroes who kill. 

I I propose to the Humane Society to bestow 
their gold medal. Anything less would be no 
compliment to this great Saver. 

As for the English public, that needs no spur. 
When this narrative appears in an influential 
journal, hundreds will desire to improve James 
Lambert’s condition. The best way to do that 
would be to secure him a fixed and large increase 
of income for the few years he has to live. It 
is out of my way, but in this one case I would 
receive and acknowledge donations with this 
object. 

But I also wish to procure him the bleseed 
boon of personal sympathy. I will not 
encourage a raid of staring dunces, pragmatical 
charlatans, and gaping q uidnu ncs ; for that 
would do him harm, not good. But I will give 
his present address to any ladies and gentlemen 
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■who may be able and willing to go to him m 
the right spirit. Any such superior soul, who 
will visit him in person, and with gentle hand 
draw him awhile from the things present, which 
he cannot see, to the past, which he can see, 
will mount high on what an old author calls 
“ the ladder of charity,” for this will be a . 
charity in a very refined and gracious form : it 
will be charity + brains. None will repent 
such a visit: though his estate is humble, he is 
one of nature's gentlemen, fit company for an 
emperor ; and he is a sight better worth seeing 
than half the public shows ; for be is a man , 
without his fellow. 



GLOSSARY. 


(A) Cry me to bim, i.c., CVy rigkt^Uft^-eic»^ till 1 find him. 

(If) The lave— T7tc rest, 

(C) Faitonr— 

(£)) Soom — Swim, 

(.£?) Gallant — A boy, 

(F) Nacjikin — BandherMtf, Fhuglish, 

(0) Lug— JBbn 

(H) Twawee— Two or three, 

(1) Waahing-bay, or faayne^-Tie^. Frendk, Bain.'* 

(J) Dour — Qrim — severe, Latin ** Burns,** 

(K) A wean waatit.— A ehild thrown away. 

(L) Spate — Flood, 

(M) Win, won, etc .— Tenm of the old veiA> ** wend /o yo. Saron, 

(N) Flcichting — Scolding, ^ 

(O) Cummer— A toowMwt ofGwpttople. French, **C<mmeTf ,** 

{F) Scairt and skirl — Run amd spmt, Smiri is French “ Sortir. ** 

(Q) 'Bymhy—By^and-by. 

(R) Wagging on mo^Beehming to me, 

(S) Neif— English, 

(T) Conpit— 

(t7) Corp—’Cofyfse, 

(T) Fon— 

(TF) Thir— TAe«. 

(Z) These— Tfcow. 


THE END. 


et co., MwkTeus* wiiiTi;rtttviw. 








